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Tins book is iiilundcd for use in iiislilutinns for the 
t, raining of teaeliers for Indian I’riinary Hehools. 
Many of the sitidents of those institutions ^)osses.s 
only primary qualifications: consequently the lan- 
guage in which it has been written is as simple as 
possible. Techniciil terms have been avoided in 
the text, but have been given occasionally in (he 
margin, in order to enable instructors to consult 
hooks of refcsreiice. 

Since, however, ‘ weakness never needs he falseness, 
truth is trutli in cacli degree,’ it is Ijelicved that 
the principles, whicli have been stated in their 
simplest form in the earlier or more theoretical 
portion of the hook, embody recent ideas in psycho- 
logical and educational science. 

It is not uncommon in similar manuals to «livide 
the book into two more or less distinct portions, the 
one chiefly iisychological and dealing with general 
principles, the second part strictly practical anil 
utilitarian. An attempt Inus been made in this 
hook to break down this rigid dividing lino between 
theory and px’actice by the use of concrete examples 
to illustrate the general principles, and by maiginal 
reference in the chaptens, which deal with the special 
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metliods used in U)e ieacliiug of the various subjects, 
to the passiigcs dealing with the principles on which 
these methods are bused. 

As the method of teaching each subject of the 
primary school curriculum has been treated in great 
detail and in a .simple, practical form, it is hoj>ed 
that the book may also prove of use to teachers in 
active charge of ])rimary scihools, who have never 
had the advantage of attending a training school. 

.1. A. KICIIKV. 


Note. — TIh' aullmr lias no pcfiiniarv iiiti'rrst in this |mlili(iatii>n. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

1. To many wlio have not studied education Need for 
professionally it appears that all that a itian 
requires in order to become a teacher is the pos- 
session of sullicient knowledge of tlu^ subjects he 
will teach, together with thosi^ natural gifts of 
patieiuje, ])ower to keep discipline, I'tc., which 
clearly must V)e possessed by anyone who proposes 
to deal with a nvimber of young children. These 
views at'i* held uot only by many outside the 
teaching ju’ofession, but also, unfortunately, by 
many who are engaged in the work of teaching ; 
and it is for this nvison more than for any other 
that the teaching profession is not so highly 
thought of or so well paid tis are other professions. 

Doctors and lawyers can tlemand high fees 
because of the professional training which they 
have undergone. But the teaching profession is 
filled with a number of men who have received 
no technical training in tttaching — indet'd, many 
men hike to tttaching temporarily while studying 
in their leisure time for some other vocation. So 
long as this is the. case we (ianu-'t expect tlu; 
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public to honour teachers as specialists, or to pay 
tliein as such. 

2. The teacher who does take his profession 
seriously, and study to make himself technically 
proficient, need not feel that it is in any way 
inferior to that of the doctor or lawyer. He has 
but to remember that, wliile the lawyer is chietiy 
concerned with the property and the doctor with 
the body, it is with the mind and character that 
the teacher deals. 

3. No one can iH^como recognised as a doctor 
without some knowledge of medicine, nor can a 
man practise at the Bar without some knowledge 
of law. How is it, then, that a man who has no 
technical knowledge of teaching can be recognised 
as a teacher ? Because, though he may have had 
littl(! to do with doctors or lawyers, he has been 
at school and can attempt to imitate the methods 
by which ho himself was taught. 

He may, if his own master had received no 
professional training, be able suec(vssfully to imi- 
tate his method.s (wliich j^i'obably consisted of 
the reading aloutl of the words of a text-book 
and the perfunctory correction of bis puj)ils’ 
mistakes). 

On the other hand, if the master on whom he 
models himself was a ti\ained and skilled teacher, 
he will soon find that a lesson from the jxnnt of 
view of a master is a very dillerent thing from 
the same lesson as it appears to a pupil ; the very 
simplicity and clearness of the lesson are due not 
to its inherent easiness, but to the master’s skill 
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in explanation. He will then realise that the 
methods of a good teacher cannot be imitated 
except by one who understands the principles on 
wliich those methods are based. If at this point 
he docs not decide to be trained for his profession, 
he must either fall into the easy methods above 
described of the uiiti'aiuod h'acjher, who practi- 
cally lots tlie ]mpil8 teach themselves, or he. must, 
if conscientious, attem])t to evolve a nuithod of 
his own. He may, if he has an inborn gift for 
teaching, evolve a fairly satisfactory method, l)nt 
only after years of harmful ex]>erimenting on the 
minds of his pupils. 

4. Now it has iKHm generally r('e,ognised for 
many y(;a)s tljat a man wishing to become a 
doctor must umhugo a special coni-s(‘ of training ; 
hut it is only in recent times, and that not 
generally, that tlu' need for special training for 
the teac!if»'.g ])rof('SKion has been recognised. The 
reason for this is that the science of medicine 
was di.scov(!red hundreds of years before the 
science of education. It ..■> only aftei’ men have 
practised an art for a very long tinu', sometimi's 
for ccuituiies, that they realise the existence of 
certain rules of ]»rocedurf^ wlii(!h must be followed 
if their i)ractice is to be successful. There still 
exist men who ignore' the scii'uce' of medicine, and 
profess to cure people without any knowledge of 
its laws; many more are there who teach, or 
profess to teach, without any knowledge of the 
science of education. And just as these self- 
taught doctors often succe'cd in curing people, so 
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do self-taught teachers often succeed in giving 
instruction. On the other hand, a wise father 
will not entrust his child's body to an untrained 
practitioner, if a trained doctor is available ; nor 
will ho entrust his chikUs mind to be taught by 
an unqualified man, if a trained teacher is 
available. 

5. Although it is little more than 100 years 
ago that the main piincipl(\s underlying ('ducation 
were discovered, by now many of thi^ rules which 
all good ti'aching must follow have been dis- 
covered, and ev(*ry b'acher should know them. 
"J'hese are the nih's of his art, according to which 
he must work if he would be successful. For the 
teacher is a w’orkman, and has an aim for which 
he must work, material which he must shape, 
tools which h(^ must employ, and rules which he 
must follow, just as any other workman. I shall 
deal with each of thest^ conditions of the teachers 
work in the following chai>ters. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE MEANING OF EDUCATION. 

{The Tearher's Aim.) 

1. I sliall not betfiii liy j^iving a definition of 
education, because it will be much more ]u-ofitabIe 
for a student to formulate a definition for himself, 
after he has read this chapt«'r, in wliieh he will 
see how the mo.st common definitions are. incom- 
jdete. 

2. In.thc first plac<«, if you were to ask a 
8(>condary leacber what was the aim of the teach- 
ing in his school, he would probably confess, even 
though he k'lew iu was l ot a very high ideal, 
that the aim was to pass as many pujiils as 
possibh^ through matriculation. But this book is 
not dealing with s(‘cond<iry schools, and fortu- 
nately, what(>ver may be tlu? case with secondary 
schools in this country, the efliciency of a primary 
school is not judged by the numbiu’ of boys it 
passes succt'ssfully at any examination. We may 
leave aside then, as obviously wrong, the sug- 
gestion that the aim of primary education is to 
enable boys to pass examinations. 
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3. Again, if you were to ask the ordinary 
parent why he sends his hoy to a primary s(jJiool, 
he would probably reply that it was to enable 
the boy iMjtter to earn a livelihood. His idea of 
education, then, is the training of a boy to earn a 
living. But any teacher will know at once that, 
even if there is some truth in this, it cannot be 
the whole truth, bocatise much that a boy learns 
at school does not bear directly on the way he 
proposes to earn bis living afterwards. Indeed, 
those parents who keep their children out of 
school generally do so for the very reason that 
primary education does iwl give a boy the 
direct training (in agriculture, shopkeeping, or 
whatev(u- it may be) which he uiuhIs to make a 
livelihood when he leaves school. 

The reasoning of the first parent is wrong, cinp 
because ediuxit ion aims at preparing a boy for the 
whole of life, and not only for earning a living. 
B(!asts of burden are specially traim'd for their 
work, and then earn their food and shelter. But 
a man has many more interests in bis life than 
merely food and shelter ; he has his family, his 
fi'iends, his amusements, and countless other 
interests, the number of which you will realise 
most easily by conijtaring your own life with that 
of a beast of burden. A man has also many 
powers both of mind and body besides those 
which he uses in earning his living, and to help 
him to make the l)est use of all his powers is the 
aim of education. 

The reasoning of the second parent is wrong 
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not only because he overlooks the importance of 
all these other interests and powers, but also 
because he assumes that education does not help 
a boy to earn a living. A man who cannot read 
or write must now-a-days be very dependent on 
others ; and a man who has not learnt arithmetic 
at school must pick it up as well as he can out 
of school, otherwise he cannot oven buy his food 
and clothes, ilut not only does education help a 
boy to earn a livelihood — it also makes it pos- 
sible for him, if he has ability, to rise in life. 
Some of the greatest men the world has known 
have been the sons of poor parents and received 
their early education in village jerimary schools. 
Apart from th(‘se ex(.M‘))tional men you have 
only to look around you to st'c many men 
who aix^ earning better livelihoods than their 
fathers did because they ha\e received a better 
education. 

4. Again many persons, (^specially teai-hers, 
describe the object of education as the training 
of the mind. Now, if this were the whole truth, 
it is obvious that it would not matter A’twy much 
what a boy learnt in seliof)! or how much of 
it hf^ remembered, provideil that his mind was 
]>roperly trained, and W(‘, should be wrong in 
examining him (as we do) to see bow much be 
knows of the subj(^cts which he has been taught. 
Hut it certainly does matter very much what 
subjects a boy learns and how much of them 
he remembers, noi' would (wvents ever send 
their boys to school if they did not think they 
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were going to acfpiii’e some deiinite and useful 
knowledge. 

5. There is yet another view of the ohjcet 
of education which is j)artieularly emiihasised in 
scliools of tlie oldi'r ami more religious type, 
in whicli the jtnpils live witli their teaclu'r and 
follow his directions, not only in tlie work of 
school but in every detail of their <laily lives. 
According to this view the aim of education Chai 
should be the formation of a good character. Yet, 

if you consider the subjects which are taught in 
school, you will sec that they have not been 
chosen for their din'ct influence on the moral 
character of the boys, but/ because a knowledgii 
of them will be useful in after life. Moreover, 
it is impossible to deny that men of bad character 
who have been at school ami colh'ge are more 
educated than those of good character who have 
never been to school at all. „ 

6. After considering tlu'se four widely- held 
views of the aim of education', we conclude that 
the true aim is fourfold. 

(i.) To equip a boy with the knowledge which 
will helj) him to earn his living, and 
which will enable him to get on in lih; if 
he has sullicient ability. This first, be- 
cause the power to satisfy ilaily wants is 
the first ne.ed of all living things. 

(ii.) To give him also that gmieral knowledge 
which will enable him to enjoy life by 
making use of those powers of mind and 
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body with which he haa been endowed 
by nature. And this tecause only 'by 
these larger powers is man differentiated 
from the beasts. 

(iii.) To train his mind to use the knowledge 
which he has acquired, and to apply it to 
the various circumstances of life ; because 
knowledge of which no use can be made 
is the valueless lumber of the mind. 

(iv.) To build up in him by discipline, by pre- 
cept, and by example, habits of right 
thinking and right doing, so that he may 
turn his knowledge and his powers to a 
iiood use. 

The.se may .se(;m largo aims, but every teacher, 
whether he wills or no, does affect his ])upils in 
all four ways. When, for instance, be teaches a 
boy to lyad. he gives him the ]»ower m)t c)nly to 
read letters, bills, etc., which may be connee.ted 
with his daily bitsi’ies.s, but also to enjoy books 
and to extend his general knowledge. If his 
teaching is intelligent, the boy will unconsciously 
accpiire intelligent habits of thought. Finally, 
be.side8 the habits of discipline and obi'dienee 
which a boy cannot but lefirn in a well-ordered 
school, the matter of the reading-book must exer- 
cise a large, inthience on his view of life and his 
notions of right and wrong. 

7. l.ct us agree, then, that education should 
aim not only at preparing a boy foi' earning his 
livelihood, but also for life in gt'ueral ; and this 
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not merely by equipping' him with a certain store 
of tisefnl knowledge, but also by so training him 
that he may use that kriowleilge with advantage, 
and by so influencing his character that he will 
use it for good ends. 



CHAPTER TIL 

THE MIND OF A CHILI). 

(The Teacher’s MalcAat.) 

1. No good workiiiaii would begin to build a 

house without knowing tlu' (juality of the 

material, whether wood, brick, or stone, with 

wlii(;h li(? is going to work. But it is only in 

recent years that teachers lia.v(» l)egun to realise 

that they should study the nature and chaiacter 

of a cliild l»ef()re they try to tea<jli him. The 

|1phap. material with wliu'h a teaehtT works is the mind 
/^ii. 1. 

of liis piiiiil, ai’.d the toels which he uses to shiipe 
and develoi) it arc the Kuhjcels of the school 
cm-riculniii. AVo coimnonly speak of ‘tcacluno 
history, <teo;^raphy, arithmetic,’ whereas it would 
ho mor(! acfjiirate to say ‘ W(! teach children to 
Icain history, gcogiaphy, arithmetic.’ 

2. A tojiclicr cannot put knowleilge into the 
minds of his pupils ; he can only help them t(i 
accpurci it. 'I’cachers who do not realise this fact 
arc often surpris(!d to iind how little of a subject, 
which they thought they had tjuigh; carefully, is 
undei'stood hy their pupils when they are tested 
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showing how boys think and feel. Fortunately, 
during the past few years much thought and 
study have been devoted to discovering the 
workings of a child’s mind by experiment and 
observation. The results of this study are to 
be found in many helpful books on Child 
Nature. 

6. But helpful as books are, it is chiefly 
upon his daily observation' of the habits and 
conduct of his boys that the teacher must rely 
for his understanding of tlieir thoughts and 
feelings. 

In the following paragiaphs you will find some 
of the general characteristics of a child’s mind 
which have been discovered by gretit educators. 

7. It used to be thought that a child is just 
an incomplete man, with the same tastes and 
desires as a man, which are imperfect only owing 
to his immature state. Indeed, many ^;eachers 
act as if they thought their pupils must feel 
their imperfection and be striving to overcome it. 
This is not so : a child’s world is a very small 
world, but such tis it is he is cpiite as content 
with it as you are with yours. A boy may be 
ashamed of his ignorance compared with that of 
other boys, when he finds himself at the bottom 
of his class, but no boy is ashamed of knowing 
less than a man. Some teachers try to make 
their pupils ashamed of their ignorance by dis- 
playing their own knowledge ; they might just as 
well try to make their boys ashamed of not being 
six-foot tall. 
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8. Some of the chief characteristics of child- Some of the 
hood which are common to all boys of six" or 
seven (the usual age for entering a primary 
school) are the following: (o)^Heipfui 

(i.) Love of activity ; restlessness. teacher. 

Boys at this age have only recently learnt 
the use of their limbs, and they like to 
exercise them; so, too, they have not 
long since learnt to speak, and they like 
to use their voices, even if only in making 
a meaningless noise. See how little 
children like to run and jump and shout 
in the playground. 

Just as they love to be active themselves, 
they are interested in living and moving 
things ; first in people, then in animals, 
and finally in anything that moves. Most 
little boys would rather look at a live 
clonkey than at a beautiful picture. 

(ii.) Love of imitation. 

In their games boys like to pretend to be 
doing what grown-up people do: e.g. 
riding, fighting, buying, and selling. 

(iii.) Curiosity: 

A little boy notices things about him more 
than men do, because he is not so occu- 
pied with his own thoughts and affairs. 

These three characteristics of childhood are 
helpful to a teacher, and you will see later how 
they should influence his methods of teaching 
different subjects. 
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The following are three simple instances : 

(i.) Since a child loves activity, the teacher 
should allow him to be active in school ; 
he should encourage him to use his hands 
in drawing, modelling, writing, etc., and 
to use his voice in asking and answering 
questions. As children like moving chap 
things, he should, whenever possible, use 
real objects in Nature Study • lessons *'*•* 
instead of pictures. 

(ii.) The teacher can use the children’s love of 

imitation in the writing lesson by writing chap 
the copy himself on the blackboard while 
they watch him, instead of giving them 
copy slips. 

(iii.) The children’s natural curiosity may be chap 
used in every lesson by means of 
judicious questions. ^ 

9. On the other hand, the following three 
characteristics of chihlhood will cause the teacher 
dittieulty in his work: 

(i.) Acting on impulse. 

Although naturally active, a boy acts on 
impulse and not of set purpose. He chap 
does not guide his actions by reason. It 
is the duty of a teacher to induce in his 
pupils the habit of acting for reasonable 
ends by reasonable means. 

(ii.) Superficial observation. 

Although observant, a boy does not think chap, 
connectedly about the things he sees. 
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He has little idea of cause and edect. 

^ A small child will ask you the name of 
one thing after another without trying 
to connect them, and will often forget 
your first answer in his interest in the 
next. It should be the aim of a teacher 
to make his boys see the essential rela- 
tionships between things. 

(iii.) Indefinite thought. 

A child’s notions of things are vague ; he 
does not analyse or define them. He 
knows a word as a word, and not as a 
combination of syllables or letters. (The 
ctfect of this on the teaelung of reading 
yon will see later.) So, too, bis ideas of 
objects are vague. He has perhaps a 
general notion of a camel, and if you 
. show him a picture of a giraffe he will 
cafl it a camel. It is part of the work 
of a teacher to help his pupils to analyse 
their ideas and make them clearer. 

10. You will now have some idea of the child’s 
mind, the material with which the teacher works. 
You have also seen that this material is not like 
clay, which the potter can mould into shape as 
he wills. It is active material, and the teacher 
can do no more than help the child’s mind to 
form itself. To do this he must present his 
instructions in a form which is interesting and 
intelligible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FORM OF INSTRUCTION. 
{hijluence of tlie Teacher's Matei'ial on, his Work.) 

1. In the first place, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between what is interesting and what is 
merely amusing. Interest and amusement are 
often confused, especially by teachers, but in 
reality they are very dittoront things. A good 
teacher is interested in his work, even in such a 
dull part of it as the keeping of clean registers, 
but it would not be true to say that he was 
amused by it. To make a lesson interesting, 
therefore, it is not at all necessary to make it 
amusing ; on the contrary, if a teacher tries to 
make a lesson amusing he will very probably 
distract the children’s interest. If, for instance,, 
he is giving a dull lesson, and tries to make it 
interesting by telling a funny story, the children 
will probably remember little of the lesson after- 
wards except the story which amused them. If, 
on the other hand, the children are interested in 
a lesson, a story or a picture may help them .to 
understand it better ; but the teacher must 
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beware of thinking that the amusement which 
the^ children express at the story or picture is 
interest in the subject of the lesson. 

2. We feel an interest only in things of which 
we can see the meaning or purpose. Now, as 
^ap. you have seen, a small child does not look far 
ahead. He acts largely on the impulse of the 
moment. He cannot, therefore, be interested in 
things of which the purpose is remote. The 
younger he is, the more immediate are his 
interests. It is owing to this fact that the lesson 
periods for young children have to be shorter 
than those for older ones. Even if a small boy 
is interested in a lesson he cannot keep that 
interest up for any length of time. Every year, 

, as he grows older, he will content to undertake 
longer and longer tasks of an a])])arently dull 
nature, and will find them interesting just because 
he can^see their ultimate purpose. So a man 
finds fishing interesting, although it may be hours 
before his patience is rewarded, and a hunter will 
find it interesting to tramp for days over rough 
country in the hope of shooting game. 

.‘1. A lesson, therefore, to be interesting to a 
child must be one that is suited to the charac- 
chap. toristics of his age, and must be one that calls for 
Chap, •'he willing exercise of his powei-s to gain an end 
which he can recognise as worth gaining. At 
Sv!' 4 '. firat this end must be near, such as to write his 
own name, to read little words that he knows. 
But later, if the teacher makes clear to him the 
object to be attained, he is capable of more 
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CH, 

sustained effort. Grammar is a duU subject, but 
boys may be made to take an interest in it if ^^*p. 
they realise that it will improve their power of 
composition. 

4. Now what is meant by saying that a lesson 
• should be made intelligible ? it means that the 
new knowledge must Ijo given in such a way that chap, 
a boy can connect it with his previous knowledge 
and experience, and so appreciate its meaning. 

This needs a little explanation. You cannot ex- 
plain the meaning of any new word to a person 
except by using words whose meaning he already 
understands. If he does not understand the 
words which you use in your explanation he will 
be no nearer understanding the word wliieh you 
are trying to explain. And this is as true of 
ideas as it is of words. The ideas which a boy chap- 

*' ix. 2. 

has already in his mind are the instruments with 
which he builds up new ideas. His idee of the 
size of an elephant, if he has never seen one, is 
gained l)y jncturing to himself an animal Larger 
than a buffalo which he has seen. A map is 
meaningless to a boy until you show him how 
places and physical features which he himself has c^p- 
seen can be? represented on it. If he reads a 
story about a school, he will think of the school 
as being like his own, with such changes as the 
story or pictures in it suggest. So all new know- 
ledge must be linked to the knowledge which a 
boy already possesses. When a boy comes to cha^ 
school he has a great store of general knowledge, 
but it is, as you have read in the last chapter. 
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vague and indefinite. The teacher makes the 
ide^s in the boy’s mind clearer, links them one to 
another, and then builds his new instruction on 
these foundations. The work of each class is 
built on that of the last, each lesson on that 
which preceded it. 

The teacher must take care when teaching his 
class something new 

(i.) to find out what the boys already know 
bearing on the subject ; 

(ii.) to use wortls which they can clearly under- 
stand ; 

(iii.) to make sure that the boys understand 
each point before he proceeds to the next ; 

(iv.) to secure their co-operation, i.e. to keep 
the class interested in the work and 
anxious to go on with it ; and this partly 
•»by using their natural activity, partly by 
showing them the value of the end to be 
gained. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MEMORY. 

{Influence, of the. Teacher's Material on his Work ) 

1. Information of which no use can be made cawp. 
is valueless. No use cau be made of information 
which is immediately forgotten. The teacher 
m\ist, therefore, not only present his instruction 

in an interesting and intelligible form, but must 
also see that his pupils retain it ready for use 
when they have need. This they will do by the 
action of memory, which is the power of the mind 
to store up ready for use the experience and 
knowledge it has gained. 

2. There are two chief ways of remembering chap 
things ; the one verbal, the other rational. When * 
a boy repeats a verse of poetry his memory of it 

is mostly verbal, i.e. when he repeats one word 
the next word suggests itself; but it may also 
and should always be rational, ie. he should 
realise that what he is repeating makes sense, 
and he should remember what the sense is. It 
should not be possible for him to put in a mean- 
ingless wrong word, just because the sound is 
similar to that of the right word. 
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3. Boys are very fond of learning things verb- 
ally in order to avoid the trouble of remember- 
ing them rationally ; but nothing should be learnt 
verbally till its sense has been thoroughly under- 
stood. For example, of what use is it for a boy 
to learn by heart the definition of a ‘ cape,’ if he 
is unable to recognise a ‘cape’ either on a map 
or in real life. As soon as he understands the 
meaning of a ‘cape,’ then the learning of the 
definition may help him to keep a clear idea of it 

^»p- in his head. Similarly, in teaching the multipli- 
cation tables, the teacher should first explain how 
4x3 = 12 means that four threes added together 
make twelve, before the class learn the three 
times table by heart. The, process outlined in 
these two examples is the process that sliould 
be followed in all teaching. 

Not only is it very important for the proper 
understaiyling of what is learnt that every fact 
should be taught rationally before the boys are 
required to remember it : it is also very impor- 
^*p- tant for the proper training of the mind that this 
should be done. This point will bo explained in 
the next chapter. 

4. At this point you may ask why boys should 
not be taught to remember things rationally only, 
and neither encouraged nor allowed to remember 
things by heart. Many people do indeed speak 

c»»p. as if all memorising by heart was to l)e dis- 
couraged, and it is often said that the chief defect 
of the teaching in this country is that boys do 
not learn their lessons by reason, but by rote. 
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There is a good deaJ of truth in this criticism of 
Indian schools, but those who condemn this 
irrational learning are equally wrong iu condemn- 
ing all learning by heart. When we have once 
understood a fact to be true, we do not want to 
go over again all the reasons by which we know 
it to be true, every time that we use it. If we 
have once shown how 4x3 must be twelve, we 
are quite ready to accept this fact and to use it. 

We do not need the proof any more. It will 
save us a great deal of time to learn that fact 
and the rest of the three times table altogether 
by heart ; so that, when multiplying by three, 
we shall immediately think of the right number 
without any elfort of reason at all. In this way chap. 

, , • . T 11 V, 

our verbal memory saves our mind trouble. It 
is just the same with actions of the body as it is cha^ 
with those of the mind. When a boy is learning 
how to catch a cricket ball, he must*be shown 
how to stand and how to place his hands ; but 
after a time, when a ball is thrown to him, his 
body and hands fall naturally into the right 
position, and he ean devote all bis attention to 
getting into the right place to catch it. 

5. So we teach boys by heart facts, whose 
meaning they thoroughly understand, which may 
be useful to help them in acquiring further 
knowledge. A teacher cannot, however, be too 
careful in seeing that boys do not learn by heart 
more than they actually require for this purpose. 

An excuse often offered by teachers for requiring 
boys to commit a great deal of useless matter to 
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heart is that such learning trains the memory. 
This stupid argument is due to ignorance of what 
is meant by a good memory. A good memory is 
not one that retains everything; but one that 
retains only those things which it is useful to 
remember, and forgets all that is only trivial or 
of temporary importance. We all do uncon- 
sciously forget that which our minds feel to be of 
no permanent value. No student, for instance, 
would 1x5 able to write down the figures of those 
examples in arithmetic which he has worked a 
day or two previously, altiiough he might remem- 
ber for wetsks a lino or two of poetry which he 
looked at neither so intently nor for so long a 
time as the arithmetic sums. In such a case his 
mind has instinctively rejected the figures as of 
no further use to him, while it has retained the 
poetry as possessing some permanent value. So 
a good memory is one that rejects the unimpor- 
tant in order to fix more closely on the important 
ideas. The good teacher, therefore, should take 
care nof that his pupils remember all that they 
learn, but that they do not burden their memories 
with that which is useless to them. Let us take 
a common instance : a little boy, when learning 
to read, is apt to remember the short sentences in 
the primer by heart ; when he has seen the first 
word he is often able to say the whole sentence 
without looking at the book at all. Now it is 
important that he should rentember the look of 
each word, in order that he may recognise it at 
once when reading; but the memorising of the 
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sentence is simply a useless burden on his 
memory. 

6. It has been said that boys are more ready p. s. 
to learn things verbally than rationally : that is 
to say, they find it easier to remember the form 
of a thing than its meaning. It is common to 
find a boy giving an answer in history or geo- 
graphy in the very words of the book. But the 
importance of the historical or geographical fact 
lies in its meaning, and not at all in the form in 
which it is expressed. In other cases, such as 
multiplication tables, definitions, etc., which were 
given above, both the meaning and the form were 
of importance as steps to further knowledge ; but 
in much of the work of a primary school (and 
nearly all the work of a secondary school) it is 
the meaning only which is of importance. 

The teacher when giving instruction the mean- 
ing of which only is wortli rememberingi, and not 
the form, should take care so to vary the form in 
which he gives it that the boys are unable to 
learn it by heart. 

It is for this reason that the good teacher will 
not place text-books in the hands of little boys, 
and will not use the actual words of the text- 
book in giving a lesson. 

We conclude, then, that children should not 
learn anything by heart until they have thoroughly 
understood it, and above all that they should not 
learn anything by heart unless it is necessary 
that they should remember it in one particular 
form of words. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE TRAINING OF MIND AND 
CHARACTER. 

(Imporlance, of the Teacher's Methods of Working) 

1. Hitherto we have been considering the work 
of the teacher on the child’s mind as consisting 
of the giving of instruction or_ new knowledge. 
But the aim of education is not only the giving 
of new knowledge, but also the training of the 
rnind and Character. Let us take first the train- 
ing of the mind. A teacher is very apt to lose 
sight of this aspect of his work, or, if he does 
think of it at all, he comforts himself with the 
idea that the subjects themselves, which he 
teaches, give the necessary mental training. This 
belief is still generally held, and is found in many 
of the old books on teaching. We read in them 
that arithmetic trains the reason, geography the 
imagination, etc. It is, however, an entirely false 
belief, and is based on an old and incorrect idea 
that the mind of a child is split up into a certain 
number of so-called ‘ faculties,’ each of which can 
be trained by one or more of the subjects taught 
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in school. Even without studying the real action 
b£ a child’s mind, which is a long and difficult 
subject of study, you will be able to realise from 
your own experience how untrue this belief is. 
Arithmetic, for example, was supposed to train chap, 
the ‘ reasoning faculty ’ ; but if you think of the 
men of your own acquaintance who are clever at 
arithmetic, you will see that they are not any 
better rcasoners than other men. Indeed, a man 
who is good at mathematics very often shows less 
judgment in the affairs of everyday life than a 
man who has no taste for mathematics at all. It 
is the same with the other subjects of the school 
curriculum and the faculties which they are sup- 
posed to train. 

2. By ‘ training the mind ’ we mean the form- 
ation of correct habits of thought. We have 
seen that when children come to school they are 
guided chiefly by impulse, and do not*guide their o^p. 
actions by reason for reasonable ends. It is the 
duty of the teacher to train his pupils to use 
their reason. This will at first be no easy task. 

A boy much prefers to accept definite statements ch»p. 
on the authority of his teacher or the text-book, 
without judging of their correctness. He prefers 
to learn a definition by heart, or to work out 
examples in arithmetic according to a fixed rule, 
without troubling to think about the meaning 
and value of the definition or rule. But unless a 
boy acquires the habit of using his own judgment 
in school, the knowledge which he has learnt 
there will be of little use to him. The problems 
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Chap, with which he will be faced in life will not be 

vil. 11. 

labellesji ‘multiplication/ ‘division/ ‘geography/ 

‘ grammar,’ etc., and if he has not been trained in 
school to use his judgment in facing similar 
problems his knowledge of definitions and rules 
will stand him in little stead. 

3. This traimug of the mind in school is 
effected not by the subjects themselves, but by 
the manner in which they are taught. Stupid, 
unintelligent teaching produces stupid, unintelli- 
gent children. The teacher should require the 
children to use their own reasoning powers to 
gain new knowledge. Starting with the know- 
ledge which the children already possess by 
experience (or as the result of previous lessons) 
the teacher should lead theni-ou by judieious 
questions to discover new facts or connections 
between facts for themselves. This rather diffi- 
cult point will be illustrated in various cliaptors 
dealing with the methods of teiiching. Rut there 
is one form of error which is very prevalent 
among teachers which may be mentioned here. 
Teachers are inclined to think a lesson skilful 
which conceals its object, and in which the 
children are led from })oint to point till they 
discover at the end what the aim of the lesson 
has been. Although the end of such a lesson 
may be interesting, the whole course of the 
lesson was evidently neither intelligible nor inter- 
esting to the children, who were left gi’oping in 
the dark. There was no room in such a lesson 
for the children to use their reason in co-operating 
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with the teacher for the^^eii^d result. The 
teacher should always give the children ^at the 
beginning of the lesson an idea of what they are 
going to learn. Do not mistake the giving of a 
name, of which the class do not know the mean- 
ing, as a sufticient explanation of the subject of 
the lesson. For example, if the teacher is going 
to give a lesson in division, it is not sufticient for 
him to say to the class ‘ Y^ou are now going to 
learn division.’ The boys do not know what 
division means and have very little interest in 
finding out. But suppose the teacher were to 
say * If I had twenty apples to divide among you, 
how many would you each get?’ the boys are 
interested immediately. They have learnt addi- 
tion, subtraction, and multiplication, but will see 
almost at once that none of these methods will 
give them the right answer. The teacher may 
then say : ‘ I will show you a very siifkple way of 
finding the answer,’ and the class will be ready 
to follow him with interest. By following this 
plan the teacher is calling in the judgment of the 
pupils to help him and is giving them a purpose, 
i.c. an interest in their work. Having started to 
learn division in this way, they will understand 
its meaning and its use, so that they will be able 
to apply it when necessary to the ordinary 
problems of life. This is the reverse of the 
practice usually followed, which is first to teach 
a rule and then to show its uses. The teacher 
should lead the children to feel the need of a rule 
before he gives it to them. 
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4. By the ‘ training of character ’ we mean the Meaning and 
formation of riglit habits of action. Few teachers train^the 
realise the enormous influence they exercise over 
their pupils; indeed the pupils themselves are 
largely unconscious of it. Observe how the 
pupils of a master who talks in a loud voice are 
also apt unconsciously to talk in a loud voice. 

And if this is true of little habits of speech and 
action, it is equally true of moral habits. If a 
schoolmaster is invariably punctual and expects 
his boys to be so, they will acquire the habit of 
punctuality. Of course the punisiiment of an 
individual boy for unpunetuality exercises a 
strong moral effect ; but it is not nearly so effec- 
tive as the gradual establishment of the habit of 
punctuality. You yourself do not - steal, not 
because you know thieves are punished, but 
because in your youth you acquired the habit of 
respecting the property of others. It is the same 
with other moral habits, such as cleanliness, 
tidiness, truth -telling, patience, etc. The teacher 
who not only enforces these virtues by rules and 
punishments, but who expects them of his pupils, 
and, above all, illustrates them in his own person, 
will inculcate the practice of them as uncon- 
scious habits in his pupils. All men wish instinc- 
tively to bo like their neighbours ; they like, for 
instance, to wear the same clothes as those of 
their own caste or society. So children naturally 
adopt the habits of those around them. If a 
schoolmaster has established the habits of cleanli- 
ness and tidiness in his school, a new-comer. 
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liowever dirty his own homo may be, will very 
sobn try to be as clean and tidy in school the 
other boys ; and when he goes out into the world 
on his own account these good habits will remain 
with him. 

6. There is another way in which a school can chap, 
affect the moral character of a boy, and that is 
by giving him ideals. If every boy’s highest 
idea of bravery or kindness was derived only from 
the instances of kindness and bravery which he 
has met with in his own experience, it would in 
many cases be no vcuy high ideal, because his 
experience is small. At school a boy reads of 
deeds of heroism and of men who spent their 
lives in doing good to others, and he thus gains 
much higher conceptions of bi'avery iind kindness. 

This subject is too large a one to be treated in 
this book; but you will probably remember in- 
stances in your own life in which yortr actions 
have been influenced by the example of the people 
about whom you have read in books. All good 
readers contain stories illustrating moral acts; and 
the good teacher will u.se them to raise his pupils’ 
ideas of goodness. Rut a teacher should never 
forget that praetiee and example are far more 
effective than preaching. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. 

{The Teacher’s Tools.) 

1. Yon have now some idea of the aim of the The teacher 
teacher’s work and of the material on which he 
works ; before proceeding to describe the methods 

. . the uses uf 

he should follow in his work, we must briefly his tools, 
consider the instruments which he uses, namely, 
oh.if>. the subject:^ of the school curriculum, for you will 
remember that the teacher works on the minds 
of his pupils with the subjects which he teaches. 

Now, though you will not yourself have the 
power to select the subjects which you will teach 
in a primary school, it will help you in your 
work if you understand the reasons for which 
tliey have been selected. A carpenter must use 
a hammer, nails, etc., which are supplied in shops, 
but he would not be able to do much work if he 
did not know the objects for which those instru- 
ments are made. 

Chap. 2. In the first place, you must remember that 
a primary school aims at fitting a boy for life in 
KM. c 
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general; it does not claim to train him specially 
£or the particular work which he will follow in 
order to earn a living. This special training is 
given to him afterwards by his parent or employer, 
or in a technical or secondary school. If, for 
instance, he is to be trained for Government 
service, he must study English ; if ho is to become 
a patwari he must learn the elements of survey- 
ing. These studies are the tools which shape 
him for his special work in life. But the aim of 
a primary school is to give a boy that general 
foundation which all people living in the present 
age in this country should possess; it also ain)s 
to make him lit by knowledge, training, and 
character to receive and make the best use of 
that special training for his life-work which he 
will afterwards receive. 

3. Now, what are the subjects which form the 
foundation of all knowledge and whi<^h must be 
taught in a primary school ? • 

The first is language. A boy entering school 
for the first time has already received at home, 
both directly and indirectly, instruction in his 
mother tongue. Although such instruction is not 
put down as a separate subject in the primary 
school curriculum, yet the teacher should remem- 
ber that it is one of his chief duties to extend 
the vocabulary of his pupils. By increasing their 
knowledge of words, he increases their power of 
thought. Every teacher knows how much harder 
it is to explain some simple thing to the Ist class 
than it is to explain it to the 4 th class ; and this 
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is so, not only because the general knowledge of 
the 1st class boys is so much smaller, but also 
because the number of words they understand is 
so much smaller. Every new word that a boy 
understands and learns is like a step to new 
knowledge. For example, it is only when a boy 
has learnt the meaning of the word ‘ level ’ that 
he can learn that water always finds its own 
level. If he then learns that this is a property 
of all liquids, and the word ‘ liquid ’ is explained 
to him, he will know afterwards, when anything 
is described to him as a liquid, that one of its 
properties will be to find its own level. The 
words ‘ level ’ and ‘ liquid ’ are thus steps in his 
knowledge, and it would be impossible to give 
him a proper idea of any liquid he had not seen 
until the meaning of those two words was clear 
to him. 

4. The (jhief instrument for the teaching of (2) Reading, 
language in school is the reading lesson, and this 
is very properly considered the fiist lesson in the ■ 
sehool cun’iculum. We extend our knowledge 
partly by observation of our surroundings and by 
experience, and partly by hearing from others 
about things which are outside the limits of our 
observation and experience. But if these were 
the only methods of acquiring knowledge, a boy 
brought up in a poor family, whose experience of 
the world is not much wider than his own, wmdd 
have a very limited knowledge. Reading is the 
key which opens to us the storehouse of the 
knowledge of the whole world, and, once a boy 
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has learnt to read, the limit of his knowledge 
depends entirely on his own taste, ability, and 
means to procure books. Heading has also of 
course a very practical use in ordinary life, and 
no matter what occupation a man follows, the 
power to read will be of value to him. 

5. It is unnecessary to explain the practical 
use to a man of the power to write, even if he is 
only able to sign his name or to write a letter. 

But writing also gives us a second means of 
expressing our thoughts, other than by the use of 
spoken langiuige; just as reading gives us a 
second means of learning the tlmiights of others 
other than by liearing them expressed in speech. 

The ability to write is also necessary before any 
wider studies are commenced. 

6. Arithmetical (luestions arise every day in chap, 
the life of every man, and one who has not learnt 
arithmetic at scJiool must pick it up .for himself, 

or he will not bo able to buy articles to satisfy 
his daily wants. A knowledge of arithmetic is 
also a necessary preliminary to the study of a 
great mass of further knowledge, especially those 
subjects which are grouped under the name of 
science. 

7. Nature study (which includes object lessons) eWa^ 
opens to us a wide field of interests, by helping 

us to understand the natural world about us. It 
teaches us the causes of the natural events which 
we meet with every day. It is also the founda- 
tion of several studies, such as that of physical 
science. 
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8. A knowledge of tho geography of his (6) Geo- 
immeejiate surroundings is necessary for every 
man. But a further knowledge of the geography 
of his province and country widens his under- 
standing of men and things. A knowledge of 
geography is also necessary for the study of 
history and other similar subjects. 

Chap. 9. Finally, the power to draw can be turned (7) Drawing, 
to account in numerous ways in every walk in 
life. But drawing also gives us a third means of 
expressing our thoughts other than speech or 
writing. A knowledge of drawing is also neces- 
sary for many studies, such as surveying and 
engineering. 

10. These are the ordinary subjects of the Ueasona 
primary school curriculum, and you will sec that 

they have all been selected for three reasons ; selected for 

^ a primary 

(i.) because they are practically useful in life, 
whatever means of livcliliood we pursue ; 

(ii.) because they widen our outlook on life ; 

(iii.) because they form the foundation of all 
further studies. 

11. Now, although the work of the school is The 
thus divided up into subjects in order that the gubje'ete 
boys may concentrate on certain sides of know- 
ledge in certain periods of the school time, the of cue 
kiiovvledgc which each man ])()ssesscs and uses in whole 
life is a whole, and not divided into sections, 

The influence of this fact should be shown in the 
teacher’s work. Ho should romc’iiber that the 
division of knowledge into subjects is made for 
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purposes of study only, and he should connect one 
subject with another as far as possible in his 
teaching. This is ranch (Misier for the elementary 
teacher, who takes his class in all subjects, than 
for the high school teacher, who may have to take 
several classes in one subject only. 

12. It is easy to sec that reading and writing 
are closely connected, and how the mention of 
geographical names in a reading lesson calls 
naturally for a I’eferenee to the map ; hut the 
good teacher will go further than this. For in- 
stance, when the ehihlren have been studying a 
plant in their natui'e study lesson, in the next 
drawing lesson they should be required to draw 
that plant. Tlie geography lesson will often 
furnish problems in distance, population, etc., 
which can be used in the arithmetic lesson. 


Chap. 

X. 3 . 


Chap, 
xiii. 11 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOME GENERAL RULES OF METHOD. 

(General Mules of ihe Teachers Art.) 

1. At the beginning of the school year the The teacher 
teacher should draw up for himself a programme ouriitawoSc 
of the work to be done during the year. This fo^t^e 

o ^ whole year. 

programme should show how much of each sub- 
ject he intends to teach to his class in each 
month, and should allow periods for revision at 
regular intervals, as well as a definite time at the 
close of the year for the revision of the whole 
work. If he has to take several classes, as is' 
generally the case, he should draw up such a 
programme for each class. If he has assistant 
teachers under him, he should, in consultation 
with each teacher, draw up such a programme of 
work for his guidance. When such a programme 
has once been drawn up the teacher, should 
adhere to it as closely as possible, though diver- 
gences from it may sometimes l)e found neces- 
sary. The curriculum for each class has Injen 
carefully drawn up by the Education Department, 
to include just so much work in each subject as 
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an average boy may be expected to cover in a 
school year. And yet teachers, through lack of 
snob a prograinmo, otten find that they have 
completed tlie work laid down for the whole year 
in a subject long before the year is ended, while 
others find themselves unable to complete it by 
the end of the year. Obviously the teaching in 
the first case luis not been thorough : probably the 
teacher has devoted his attention to the brighter 
boys in the class, who can learn quickly, and 
neglected the dull ones. Laziness or incom- 
petence may generally be ascribed to a teacher 
who cannot complete the course in the required 
time. 

General 2. Besides a general programme of work to be cijap- 

constructing covered during the month, the teacher should 
time-tables, time-tilble showing the time to be devotiul 

to each subject each day of the week. The 
preparation of a time-table for a primary school 
in which the master has to take several classes 
siinvdtaneously is not an easy matter, and will be 
deiilt with in the chapter treating of the special 
dilliculties met with by primary school teachers 
in this country. 

There are certain general rules which should 
be followed in drawing up any time-table for a 
primary school : 

(i.) The length of each period should not, if chap 
possible, exceed forty-five minutes, and, 
in the case of infant classes, should not 
exceed thirty minutes. There should 
not be more than two and a half hours 
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consecutive work without a break for 

. recreation. 

(ii.) The more difficult subjects, e.//. arithiuctic, 
should come early in the day when the 
children’s brains are unlired. 

(iii.) Two lessons involving writing, e.ff. tran- 
scription and composition, should not be 
consecutive. Change of position keeps 
the children alert and relieves cramped 
muscles. For example, (a) after sitting 
during a writing lesson the children may 
stand for a reading hjsson ; (b) after 
written arithmetic they may stand for 
the questions in mental arithmetic. For 
this reason, the best time for drill is in 
tlic middle of the morning. 

(iv.) A lesson in which the hands are used, e,ff. 
drawing or copy-writing, should not, if 
possible, immediately follow the break, as 
children’s hands and arms are shaky after 
exercise. 

(v.) There are some subjects for which time 
cannot bo found every day, e.g. geography. 
The i^criods for these lessons should be 
arranged at regular intervals throughout 
the week. For example, if three periods 
weekly are allotted to geography they 
should fall on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, or on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, not on thiee consecutive 
days. 
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3. Not only should a teacher have a programme 
of work for the day, but he should never •'take a 
lesson without having a definite idea of what he 
proposes to teach in the period at his disposal. 
Elaborate notes are usually prepared for the 
lessons which a teacher gives in the training 
school, and a teacher is often given to understand 
that he is expected to prepare similar notes for 
all the lessons which he will deliver in his own 
school. But every teacher knows that when he 
actually starts work in his own school he has 
neither time nor inclination after a heavy day’s 
work to prepare elaborate notes for all the next 
day’s lessons. The training-school notes of lessons 
are a iiseful exercise for the teacher, and form a 
guide for him of what a inodel lesson should be. 
When a teacher has prepared a number of these 
notes dui’ing the course of his training, and has 
also had the op[)ortunity of criticising many others 
drawn up by his fellow-students, he shouhl have 
a clear idea of what a good lesson should be. 

4. In solving a written sum in arithmetic we 
do not put down on paper every process of 
thought, but only those facts and figures which 
we cannot carry in our heads, and which are 
necessary for a clear understanding of the sum ; 
similarly, such notes as the teacher may make for 
the lessons .which he is going to give in school 
should emphasise' those points which ho is likely 
to forget. A young teacher should prepare all 
his lessons carefully, though he need not neces- 
sarily make many written notes. For instance. 


Ohap. 
xvil. 2. 


Chap, 
xii. 8. 
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in preparing the reading lessons for the next day, 
it win be sufficient for him to read the lessons 
through, and underline those words and pdssagos 
which will require special explanation, or which 
the children are likely to mispronounce. But for 
lessons such as geography, nature study, and 
arithmetic, it will be well for him to write short 
notes : if he relies wholly on his memory or the 
inspiration of the moment he will often find that, 
owing to the strain on his attention wliile taking 
the class, he has omitted some of the most im- 
portant points, or forgotten some good illnstration 
which he had meant to use. If he keeps such 
.notes carefully during the fiiut year of his work, 
and adds to them any special points which may 
arise during the course of his- lessons, he will find 
himself at the end of a year or two equipped 
with a complete guide to his work. When he is 
thoroughly e.xperieiiced, and Inis tiiught the same 
lessons for many years, he is justified in omitting 
written notes ; all that he needs to do is to read 
through his old notes, and he will at once remem- 
ber the difficulties which he experienced when he 
last taught the lesson. 

Chap. 5. The actual form which a lesson will take General 

iv, 4. form of 

must necessarily depend upon the subject of it ; leggons. 
but a certain general outline should bo followed 
in most lessons. The teacher will begin by ques- 
tioning the children, to bring out that knowledge 
on which he will base the new information. The 
questions will be partly on the matter learnt 
at the last lesson, partly on such experiences, 
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bearing on the siib/eet of the lesson, as the 
children may have had outside school. The 
teacher must take care not to turn this part of 
the lesson into a revision of the last day’s work. 

This is not the time to tost the children’s memory 
of what they have learnt, but only to prepare 
them for the new work by bringing before their 
minds those ideas which will help them to under- 
stand it. lie will then tell them plainly what ciian 
they are going to leani in the present lesson, 
taking care to describe it in such a way that they 
can understand it and feel interested. 

(2) Presen- 6. Ill presenting the new ideas, he must secure ciwp. 

(Use of the co-operation of the children as much as pos- 

questions.) Xliis hc will do chiefly by means of chap 

judicious questions leading tliem on to the point 
which he wishes to reach. The art of skilful 
questioning is one of the most important proper- 
ties of a good teacher. Very rarely should the 
question asked be one to which the answer is a 
simple ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no ’ ; because even an inattentive 
child will often get such an answer right. The 
questions should be such as will require some 
thought on the part of the children. For this 
reason questions on the subject of a reading lesson 
should be asked at the close of the lesson, and 
not after each few sentences, when the children 
will have had no time to forget what they have 
read, and will, as is often the case, answer in the 
words of the book, showing a merely verbal 
memory of the passage read and no intelligent 
knowledge of its meaning. All the information 
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which a teacher wishes to give cannot, however, 
be elicited by questions ; no amount of ques- 

tioning will elicit from children a word which 
they have never seen or heard before. The 
teacher should not be afraid of giving the children 
such information directly ; but he must beware of 
falling into tlie opposite extreme, the worst of all 
faults in a primary teacher, that of lecturing to 
the children as if they were college students. 
We have already seen the great importance of 
securing tlie co-operation of the children, if they 
are to learn anything; and such a method of 
teaching not only fails to secure their co-operation, 
cha^ i)ut also ignores their natural characteristics of 
curiosity and love of activity which have been 
described. Finally, the close of the lesson usually 
takes the form of applying the matter learnt, ie. 
showing its general utility. 

It is obvious that tliis traditional form of a 
lesson cannot be followed with any closeness in 
such lessons as reading, writing, etc. ; but we may 
learn from it that the teacher should first make 
sure of the previous knowledge of the children, 
and prepare their minds for the new matter, 
secondly, that he should keep them interested 
and active by means of questions which require 
thought ; finally, that he should show the children 
the value and use of what they learn. 

7 . It is usual for all the questioning in school 
to be done by the teacher, whereas out of school 
the children are generally the (piestioners and 
their parents the answerers. No doubt it is right 


(3) Applica- 
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that the bulk of the questioning in school should 
be done by the teacher, ^ the questions which 
he asks are expressly directed to exercising the 
intelligence of his pupils, and are also arranged 
so as to lead up to some definite point of now 
knowledge. But there is no reason at all why 
the children should not ask the teacher questions. 
On the contrary, it is quite iinnatural for them 
to bo forbidden to do so. The teacher will find 
the efTectiveness of his work enormously ijicreased 
if he allows his pupils to ask for information on 
points which ai’e not clear to them. If the class 
is large the work may be delayed by constant 
interruptions on the part of the children, if there 
are no restrictions imposed on the right of 
children to question the teacher ; in such a case 
it is best for the teacher to set aside a few 
minutes in the middle and at the end of the 
lesson, in which he answers difficulties which the 
children have felt. But with the small classes in 
a primary school the children should be encouraged 
to ask intelligent questions throughout the lesson. 
Of course care must be exercised that the children 
do not ask silly or irrelevant questions ; but this 
habit can soon he checked by a good teacher. 
The boys should be told, to hold up their hands if 
there is any expression in their reading lesson, 
any point in his explanation of an oral lesson, 
any difficulty in their written work, which they 
are unable to understand. When a suitable pause 
occurs in the lesson the teacher will answer their 
difficulties. 
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This system tends to correct the dulness and 
apathy which is so general a characteristic of 
boys in a primary school in this country. The 
• boys are commonly not allowed to speak or act 
for themselves, but are. obliged to depend wholly 
on their teacher. 

8. Another cause of the dulness of work in a Use of 
primary school is the fact that the teaching is (Th?Wac^' 
almost entirely through the ear : ocular teaching 
Chap, being very much neglected. Now, in our ordinary 
life we learn nearly as much from wliat we see as 
from what we hear. Few teachers realise how 
little an oral explanation of an object which they 
have never seen conveys to young children, who 
have so little experience of similar objects to help 
Chap, tiiem to understand it. Think iiow hard it is for 

iv. 4, 

you yourself to understand the explanation of a 
machine, e.g. a reaping machine, if you have never 
seen the picture of one, although you have seen 
^p- many machines of other kinds. Many explana- 
tions of animals, scenery, etc., which the teacher 
gives in the clearest manner possible, are equally 
unintelligible to children : they cannot form a 
mental picture of the objects described. Let the 
teacher, then, use illustrations as much as possible 
in his work, and call in the eye to help the work 
of the ear. The use of printed illustrations by 
the teacher will depend largely on the amount of 
equipment with which the school authorities sup- 
ply him : but natural objects are generally obtain- 
able and will often be useful. One form of 
illustration is always at the teacher’s disposal, 
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namely, blackboard illustrations. It is sad to see 
how the use of the blackboard is neglected in 
Indian schools. There is no lesson in which the 
blackboard should not be in constant use. The 
teacher should practise drawing rapidly small 
maps, pictures, and diagrams to illustrate his 
teaching; and should also, during a lesson, note 
on the blackboard those difficult words or points 
which the children are likely to forget. The 
teacher should not write on the blackboard all 
the points in a lesson, but only those which it is 
important for the children to remember, and 
which they are most likely to forgot. 

After skill in questioning, skill in the use of 
the blackboard is the most important property of 
a good teacher. 

9. Discipline is fortunately not a serious pro- 
blem for an Indian teacher. The boys are 
generally well-behaved and keen to learn. But 
a teacher must not mistake peacefulness and 
orderly behaviour for attention : it may, and only 
too often does mean complete mental apathy. If 
a teacher who is genuinely trying to make his 
lesson interesting by means of questions, illustra- 
tions, etc., still finds his class dull and apathetic, 
he should first look to the atmosphere of the 
room. He will very probably find that, owing to 
closed windows, the room has become stuHy and 
made the children sleepy. If this is not the 
cause, let him consider whether after all the 
children have not failed to follow the purpose of 
his lesson, and lost their interest. In any case. 
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the iminediate remedy is, not to get cross with 
the boys, but to give them a change of position, 
if possihJe a few simple drill exercises either in 
class or in the compound. To go on with the 
lesson when a class is in this dull state of mind 
is simply waste of time. 

10. Though the teacher of an Indian primary 
school may seldom be confronted with the task of 
keeping discipline, in tlic sense of keeping an 
unruly class in order, yet it is well for him to 
have clear ideas on the subject, which he may use 
in case of emergency. Some general rules are 
appended for his guidance : 

(i.) Ilemembor that the attitude taken up by 
you in the first few months of j'our teach- 
ing is all important. .If you once allow 
the boys to treat you without propei* 
respect, or to acquire habits of slovenli- 
ness or unpunctuality, you will find it a 
long and dilKcult task to make them 
understand that 3 "ou mean to put a stop 
to such behaviour. 

You will do well to learn the names of 
your pupils as soon as possible. Merely 
to address a boy sharply by name will 
often check misbehaviour. Most boys do 
not like to be brought into undesirable 
prominence before their fellows. 

(ii.) Indiscipline generally arises from want of 
work, or lack of interest in the work. If 
the time of the boys is fully occupied 
with interesting work there is little 

b 
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likelihood of disorder. Discipline does ^^“ p - 
not consist in the repression of a boy’s 
natural activities, but in the directing of 
them into a profitable channel. 

(iii.) Make as few rules as possible, but see that 
they are implicitly obeyed. It is much 
better to inflict a few severe punishments 
when the rules are first infringed than to 
be constantly setting small punishments 
for their frequent infringement. The 
constant infliction of punishments is a 
trial to the temper of both master and 
pupils. If the few rules which you have 
laid down are recognised by the boys to 
be clearly reasonable, a few strict punish- 
ments for their infringement at the begin- 
ning will establish them once and for all. 

Boys respect a master who knows his 
own mind. 

(iv.) Try to be just and impartial. It is impos- 
sible for a master not to be prejudiced in 
favour of his brighter and more hard- 
working piipils, but he must try to avoid 
showing this prejudice. Nothing dis- 
coui’ages a boy so much as the feeling 
that his tca(jher does not take as much 
interest in his work as in that of other 
boys in his class. There is no great 
merit in ])i’oducing good results from the 
brighter and keener pupils; the good 
teacher is he who can get good work out 
of the naturally stupid or lazy pupils. 
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(v.) Never strike a boy. (This does not refer 
to cases where corporal punishment is 
necessary for serious moral offences, e.ff. 
petty theft.) If a boy is stupid, he 
becomes more so when he fears a blow. 
If he is lazy, he would much rather bo 
liit and have done with it than be set to 
do the work again out of school. 

(vi.) The best forms of reward are those which 
are immaterial : such as badges, monitor 
stripes. Appoint as monitors of the 
classes not necessarily the brightest boys, 
but those who have done the best work 
according to their abilities. A monitor- 
ship should be the reward of good work, 
not of natural cleverness. It is a good 
plan to change the monitors at intervals, 
say of a month, in order to reward those 
boys who have made special effort. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING. 

1. The object of teaching reading is to give chap 
children the power to understand the written 
thoughts of otliers, just as they learn spoken 
language in order to understand the spoken 
thoughts of others. This object should be kept 
clearly before a teacher’s mind, since the form 
that reading lessons take often misleads a teacher 

as to the first aim of his teaching. There are 
three subsidiary things which can be taught in a 
reading lesson : (i.) pronunciation, (ii.) the art of 
reading aloud, or elocution, (iii.) grammar and 
oral composition. These are all useful, indeed 
essential, parts of the teaching of reading, but 
they are not, the first object, and must not be put 
by the teacher in tlie first place. There is yet a 
further object to be aimed at in tlie reading 
lesson, namely, to give the boys a love of reading 
and study, and the elements of literary taste, but 
that stage is not usually reached in a primary 
school in this country. 

2. In the teaching of reading, as in that of all chap, 
other subjects, the teacher must build upon the 
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knowledge which the boys already possess. Every 
boy when he conies to school knows a number of 
common words by sound ; it is the duty of the 
teacher to sliow him how to i-ecognise those words 
by sight. The first difficulty, then, which a boy 
encounters when learning to read is that of inter- 
preting the written words which he sees into the 
spoken words which he has heard. The only way 
in which a teach^ can assure himself that the 
boy correctly interprets the written signs is by 
making him look at them and then say them out 
loud. This is the origin of the oral reading lesson. 

Chap. The next important principle, which wo have 
said that a teacher must follow in his teaching, is 
to make his lessons interesting. We have also 
seen that the younger the child the more imme- 
diate are his interests. The only way to make a 
child interested in the reading lesson is to let 
him read something which is intelligible to him 
and of which lie can see the meaning. 

3. It is clear that if the teacher follows these Defects of 
principles of making liis lesson interesting and 
intelligible, he cannot possibly begin his teaching 
of reading by teaching the alphabet. The alphabet 
is not connected with anything which a little boy 
knows before, for he knows his words as whole 
sounds, and not as built up of letters and syllables. 

Nor does he feel any interest in learning to pro- 
nounce and to recognise by sight single letters, 
the use or purpose of which is still very remote 
to him. This fact has long been recognised in 
western countries, and no trained teacher there 
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MOW begins the teaching of reading by the alpha- 
bet ; indeed, in Germany the ‘ alphabetic ’ method 
of teaching reading is now prohibited by law. 
Unfortunately, in India this bad custom still 
lingers. It is a common sight to see little boys 
after six or eight months in school still toilsomely 
struggling with the alphabet, a dull series of 
meaningless sounds. In teaching Urdu reading 
this is a particularly unintelligent method to 
follow, for the final forms of the letters, as they 
appear in the alphabet, are very little like the 
initial and medial forms of them, which are far 
more frequently found in words. Moreover, the 
alphabet, as in other languages, arranges the 
letters in an arbitrary sequence, without any refer- 
ence to their frequency in use, so that a boy has 
to learn to read several very uncommon letters 
before he comes to those most commonly in use. 

4. The teacher should begin by teaching the 
boys to read simple words of which they already 
know the sound and meaning. It is best that 
these should be grouped into sentences in order 
to add to the interest. The sentences should con- 
tain the same words in diflbrent combinations, cjj. 

Is this a rat ? No, it is a cat. 

This cat is fat. Why is the cat fat ? 

Where is the rat ? It is in the cat, 

(You will note that sentences such as the above 
will be more interesting if illustrated by pictures ; 
and all good reading-sheets and books are now 
illustrated with pictures.) 


Chap, 
iv. 2. 


Chap, 
viii. 8. 
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The boys should be taught not only to read the 
sentences, but to recognise the individual words 
that occur in them; and should be practised in 
picking out the same word wherever it occurs in 
dilFerent sentences. 

When a boy has learnt to read a number of 
groups of sentences, such as the above, he will be 
able to recognise by sight a number of the words 
which he previously knew by sound. It is not at 
all necessary that the words should all be of one 
syllable, or very short : we recognise a word, such 
as ‘beautiful,’ which we know well by meaning 
Chap, and sound much more quickly than a word like 
‘ awry,’ of which we may never have heard the 
meaning or sound before. But it will be easier 
for the further teaching of reading not to intro- 
duce long words, unless they are very common 
indeed. 

5. Now, it would clearly be a very long task introduction 
for a boy to learn all the words in the language 
by sight, and he would find a still greater diffi- 
culty in trying to write and spell them. It is 
here that the value of letters comes into use in 
the study of reading. Men spoke for thousands 
of years before they discovered writing. When 
they first began to write, they used a separate 
sign for each word, and this is still the case with 
some of the older languages, such as Chinese. 

But modern systems of writing, such as those 
current in India, split up the words into sounds, 
and given signs or letters for each sound. By 
this means, when a man knows the sound of each 
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letter, ho is able to build up from the soiinds of 
the letters iu it the sound of a word, which he 
has never seen before, and perhaps has never even 
heard before. So it is necessary for a boy to 
learn the sounds of the letters in order to be able 
to reatl new words, and also to distinguish quickly 
between words which look nearly alike. 

After a boy has been learning to read words 
by sight for a short time, in the manner described 
in paragrapli 4, he will discover that words which 
sound nearly alike are written nearly alike ; in- 
deed, he will often mistake the one for the other 
in reading. This is clearly the point at which to 
introduce the teaching of letters, because the lx>y 
has begun to feel the need of them. So, when cjwp. 

^ Iv. 2. 

the class has reached the stage when they can 
read at sight a number of common words (say, 
fifty to a hundred), and have begun to realise that 
similar spoken sounds have similar written signs, 
the teacher will begin to analyse the words into 
letters. 

If we take the sentences in paragraph 4 as an 
example, you will notice that they contain several 
words ending in the syllable ‘ at.’ In this case 
the teacher would naturally show that the sound 
‘ at ’ is represented by the letters ‘ a ’ and ‘ t,’ and 
give the sounds and names of those letters. 

So also' the other sentences which a child 
learns to read should bo grouped so as to contain 
words of similar sound, which should be analysed 
into the letters which compose them when the 
time comes. 
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6. It is usual for teachers to set each, little The defects 
boy to reading a primer by himself its soon as he 
comes to school. The teacher then walks round ^f*j *°*^ 
the class at intervals, and points out a letter or teaching 
two to each child in turn. Ijct us suppose there reading- 
are fifteen boys in the class and the lesson is bi^kCird. 
thirty minutes long. By this method each child 
will only get two minutes’ attention and teaching 
from the master; for the rest of the lesson ho 
will sit idle, for little hoys ciuinot teach them- 
selves as older boys can do. Tliis system has 
only to be described for you to see that it cannot 
Chap, be the right one. The solution you will also see 
9-10. must be to teach all the children together, just as 
a senior class is always taught. Now, if each 
little boy is supposed to follow in his own book 
the words which are being read out loud by the 
teacher or by another boy, he will often lose the 
place and be looking at one word while another 
word is being sounded. Every time that he does 
so he will get a wrong picture of the word being 
read. Another very strong argument against 
the use of small rcading-liooks by beginners is 
the fact that this use is a common cause of near- 
sightedness. All little children are by nature 
longsighted and see t)bjects which are some feet 
away from them better than those which are 
quite near. The proper way is for all the boys 
to read from some one place, which they can 
all see while the teacher points to the word to be 
read. This place is clearly the reading-sheet or 
blackboard. Sometimes the teacher will read the 
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sentence first from the residing- sheet, and the 
class will then read it while the teacher points to 
each word ; sometimes the teacher will call on 
one boy after another to read a sentence or word; 
and sometimes he will ask a boy to show him all 
the places on a reading-sheet where a particular 
word occurs, or he will ask different boys to read 
words to which he points. By these and other 
similar exercises the whole class is kept busy and 
interested, and no boy is left to idle. There is 
another difficulty in employing this method, which 
is generally given as an excuse for individual 
teaching, and that is that boys join the lowest 
class at different periods in the school year. 'J'his 
difficulty will be considered in Chapter XVII. 

7. Let US summarise the rules of method for 
first stale, the first stage of reading : 

(i.) Teach reading from the reading-sheet and 
from the blackboard. 

(ii.) Begin by teaching the boys to read short 
sentences containing simple words, which 
they know, grouped to some extent ac- 
cording to their sounds. 

(iii.) When they can recognise some fifty to a 
hundred words, show them how the 
sounds of the words can be split up into 
the sounds of the letters. 

(iv.) Teach them to recognise the sounds of the 
letters and their names ; not keeping to 
the fixed order of the alphabet, but taking 
first those letters, and groups of letters, 
which are most commonly found. 
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(v.) Be careful of pronunciation. People who 
cannot read or write, whether children or 
grown-up, are apt to pronounce their 
words incorrectly; indeed, this is how 
dilFerent dialects have arisen in India. 

But there is only one correct way of 
pronouncing a written language, and the 
teacher should insist on a boy pronouncing 
it in that way from the first moment the 
boy comes to school. 

8. At the end of the first stage or primer the Second stage, 
boys have learnt to recognise by sight many of [uiesO** 
the words which they knew before by sound 

only ; and they have also learnt how to discover 
the sound of a word which they have not read 
before by combining the sounds of the letters 
whicli it contains. The time has now come (i.) 
to introduce new words, of which the children have 
not hitherto known the meaning, (ii.) to pay atten- 
tion to the first aim of the reading lesson, namely, 
the understanding of the subject of the written 
matter. 

Chap The importance of words as steps in know- The teaching 
ledge has been pointed out. All good series of 
reading-books gradually introduce new and useful 
words. The teacher must be on the lookout 
for those which the children are not likely to 
know, and be prepared with clear e-xplanations 
of them. 

9. The aim of the teacher should be to teach How we 

r6ftd 1i)y 

his pupils to recognise the new words by sight, as recognising 
wholes, as soon as possible. A man who can 
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read does not analyse words into the letters of 
which they are composed as he reads them, but chap 
recognises them at a glance : and the faster he 
can recognise words at a glance the better he can 
read, and the more attention can he devote to tlio chap, 
sense of the passage he is reading. You who are 
reading this do not even think of the sentences 
as composed of letters and words at all; you 
think only of the sense, just as, when a man says 
something to you, you do not think of the words 
which he uses, but only of the sense of what he 
says. There is a foolish custom, followed by 
teachers who have not studied their profession, of 
making their pupils spell each word before read- 
ing it. We have seen in the first stage what the p- »• 
value of letters in reading is ; namely, that from 
their sounds a boy can build up the sound of a 
word which he has not before seen written. And 
this is just as true of men as of boys. If you 
yourself come across a new word in science, such 
as ‘ eugenics,’ yon will be able to pronounce it 
correctly by combining the sounds of the letters 
of which it is composed. lint once you have done 
so, and learnt the meaning of it, you will recog- 
nise the word afterwards at a glance. And this 
you will be able to do, no matter how long the 
word may be. You can recognise the word ‘ ex- 
traordinary ’ just as quickly as the word ‘ mien,’ 
because the former word is familiar to you, 
although it has three times as many letters and 
five times as many syllables. Just so a boy can 
recognise a word which he has learned to read as 
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quickly as he can recognise a single letter. If a 
boy comes across a word which is new to him, let 
him think of the sounds of the letters in it to 
himself, and then let him try to pronounce it ; if 
he pronounces it wrong, write the word on the 
blackboard, where all can see it clearly, and pro- 
nounce it for him, emphasising the letter which 
he omitted or mispronounced. But do not let 
him name the letters aloud, and then pronounce 
it. The names of the hitters are very diflerent 
from their sounds; and in Urdu the picture sug- 
gested by the name of a letter is that of the 
letter in its final form. For example, if a boy is 
trying to read A*, and is made to say viim, 
te, re, the picture suggested to him will be > 
while the sounds he is uttering are not in the 
least like the sound of 

1 0. The teacher must in this stage be careful intelligence 
that tlie difficulty which the boys still feel in at start'* 
naming correctly the written words which they be'of 
see does not })revent them from following the importance, 
sense of what they are reading. How far they 
are interested in it will depend chiefly on the 
quality of tlie reading-book. If a boy reads 
straight on without paying any attention to stops, 
you; may be sure he is not taking much interest 
in vljrhat he is reading. It is quite possible for a 
boy to read a whole page fluently without having 
understood at all what he has been reading about. 

The teacher must ask the class during the lesson, 
and {more espeeiall)’' " fc the close- of it, questions 
to see if they have understood not only the new 
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words in it, but the general sense of the passage 
they have read ; and he must try and awaken their 
interest in it. If it is a well- written book and 
well illustrated, the teacher should find little 
difficulty in doing this. 

11. When the boys have reached this stage 
they will not have much difficulty in reading 
words at sight, or even in giving the correct 
sounds to words which they have never seen or 
lieard before. The teacher must, of course, con- 
tinue to see that these new words are correctly 
pronounced and understood; but he will now be 
able to devote more attention to the proper appre- 
ciation of the subject-matter. 

12. We have seen that in the second stage p.9. 
the boys should be taught to make proper pauses 

at stops. In this stage the boys must further 
learn how to show by the style in which they 
read that they are understanding and appreciating 
what they are reading. This is the art of read- 
ing aloud. In the first place, the boys should 
read in a natural tone, such as they ordinarily 
use in speaking, not in a loud, unpleasant voice. 
Caesar, a great lioinan who lived two thousand 
years ago, is reported to have said when visiting 
a school : ‘ If you are singing, you sing very badly; 
if you are reading, why do you sing V What 
Caesar said two thousand years ago might often 
be said in our schools to-day. There are pauses 
in every sentence other than those which are 
marked by stops, and we make these pauses in 
speaking. Boys should be taught to make these 
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pauses in reading. Take, for instance, the sen- 
tence given above : 

What Caesar said / two thousand years ago / 
might often be said / in our schools / to-day. 

You will see that when speaking this sentence 
there are four natural pauses before the full stop. 

A boy should learn when reading to group his 
words in tlie same way, with a very slight pause 
between each group. This pause should not be 
exaggerated. A slight empliasis should also be Emphasis, 
laid on the important words (in the above sen- 
tence, Caesar, often, oxi,r\ and the voice should not 
drop at the end of the sentence. 

In this way the class will learn to read in a 
natural, pleasant tone; and from their very manner 
of reading the teacher will be able to tell whether 
they understand and are interested in the subject 
they are reading. 

Chap. 13. Ill this stage the use of the reading h'sson Grammar 
for instruction in grammar and oral composition TOm^ >sitriw. 
commences. The only value of grammar is as an 
aid to correct composition, and more grammar 
should not be taught than is necessary to help 
the hoys in the very simple oral and written 
composition that is required in a primary school. 

Grammar should begin with the sentence, as that 
is the unit of composition. The first exercise 
should be for the boys to pick out in a sentence 
which they have read the subject (including all 
the epithets and extensions of it) and the predi- 
cate, which consists of all that is said about the 
subject. For instance, the following sentence: 
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* The large animal, which you see in the picture, 
has horns on its head.’ What is the sentence 
about ? ‘ The large animal which you see in the 

picture.’ This is the subject. The rest of the 
sentence is the predicate. The teacher will then 
show how, in the simplest of sentences, the sub- 
ject consists of a noun, and the predicate of a 
verb, or a verb and noun, e.g. Karim deeps ; dats 
ecU mice. The boys will then learn to pick out 
nouns and verbs from their reader. Bearing in 
mind that grammar is to be used for composition, 
the teacher will give subjects and the boys will 
give suitable predicates, or mce versa. He will, 
in fact, show them how to apply the knowledge 
they have learnt in making simjjlo sentences. 

14. In the top class of a primary school the 
work of the teacher will be to polish the children 
in the art of reading aloud, and to practise them in 
the kind of reading which will be of most use 
in life, namely, silent reading. Beading aloud is 
a pleasant art, but most of the reading that any 
man does in life, whether in study, in business, 
or for pleasure, is done by himself in silence. 
The practice of this kind of reading is generally 
omitted in a primary school, but its importance is 
very great. The teacher should once or twice 
every week give the class a period of about 
twenty minutes to read to thomsolvos, and should 
then question them to see how much they have 
been able to read in the time, and whether they 
have understood all that they have read. He 
should pay sijecial attention to those pupils who 
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have read slowly, helping them with an oral 
lesson the next time that the other boys are 
reading silently, as it is i)robablo that they have 
not yet conquered the difficulty of recognising 
words easily at sight It makes a very great 
difference to a boy in his studies if he can read 
rapidly to himself while remembering the sense 
of what he reads. On the other hand, the teacher 
will check those boys who have read so fast that 
they have not retained the sense of wliat they 
were reading, and will show them the uselessness 
of such reading. 

15. In this stage the children will be begin- 
ning written composition, hut that is no reason 
why oral composition should be discontinued ; on 
the contrary, it forms the most valuable aid for 
written composition. The most useful exercises 
will be practice in extending the subject and 
predicate, and in combining two simple sentences 
into one compound sentence. For example, the 
sentence given in paragraph 8 in its simplest 
form, becomes ‘ The animal has horns,’ and children 
would be shown how the extensions, ‘ which you 
see in the picture ’ and ‘ on its head,’ make the 
meaning clearer. The earliest sentences written 
by children suffer from a lack of such extensions, 
and are often far from clear, owing to their terse- 
ness. Children should be shown how the proper 
use of extensions, adjectives and adverbs, improve 
the sense. Incidentally, they will learn the 
names of words used for this purpose, i.e. adjec- 
tives, adverbs, conjunctions, etc.; but technical 

R.M. S 
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names for dillereiit subordinate claiises should be 
avoided. Children also are inclined to form all 
their statements in simple sentences, frequently 
pieced together by ‘ and.’ For instance, in the 
case of the sentence just quoted, a little child 
would be inclined to say ‘ 1 see a large animal in 
the picture,’ ‘ It has horns on its head.’ Similar 
pairs of sentences should be made by the teacher 
by decomposing compruind sentences in the reader, 
and the boys should be shown how to combine 
them. These exercises should, of course, be all 
done with the aid of the blackboard. A little chap 

X. 14 . 

practice of this kind, given in the reading lesson, 
makes a very great improvement in the form of 
the boys’ sentences in written composition. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE TEACHING OF WKITING. 

1. We learn to wi ite in order to be able to 
comtnunicate with others by a second means 
other than speech. The teaching of writing falls 
naturally into two divisions (i.) teaching boys 
how to represent spoken words on paper. In 
this spelling is included ; but as spelling is an 
important part of the work of a primary school, 
it will be dealt with in a separate chapter ; (ii.) 
teaching boys how to expre.ss their thoughts on 
paper correctly and grammatically. This is 
usually known as written composition, and in 
reality follows closely after instruction in oral 
composition. But just as the reading lesson, after 
the initial difficulties of recognising words from 
written signs is overcome, becomes a lesson in the 
art of study and in literature, so when boys have 
learnt how to write in a good hand the writing 
lesson becomes a lesson in composition. 

2. The first lessons in writing in a primary 
school are generally very little more intelligent 
and interesting than the first lessons in reading. 
They are always a little more interesting; for 


Aim of the 
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Method. 
First stage. 
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ordinary 
method. 
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while a boy, who has sat staring at an alphabet 
primer for half an hour, has nothing tb show for 
his patience, a boy given ink, pen, and writing- 
. board can at least feel he is busy doing something. 

The signs which he makes are probably useless, 
and frequently meaningless, but he deceives 
himself, and not iufretiuontly the teacher, into 
thinking that he is in this way learning 
something, though ho does not find it very 
interesting. 

Writing, like 3. There is no reason why a boy should not be 
Bhodd^begin givcii ail interest in writing, just as he can be 
wods!."'*'* given one in reading. Beginners are generally 
sot to write all the letters of the alphabet in 
their final form to commence with. Now, the 
ability to write all the letters in their final form 
is of much less importance than the ability to 
write them in the forms in which they appear 
much oftener, namely, the initial and medial 
forms. We have also said that reading and CBap. 
writing are closely related. From these facts we 
conclude that a beginner should first be set to 
writing simple words. These words must be quite 
short at first, and should bo arranged in groups 
to illustrate the writing of special lettera In 
Urdu, for instance, sentences such as 
^ oo. would illustrate the letter j . 

The words and ~> , besides being the commonest 
in the language, are very easy to write, much 
easier in fact than ^ or A. boy who is chap. 
writing little words and sentences, such as the 
above, understands what he is doing and is 
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interested in it. He feels that he is really 
learning to write something useful 

4. The next stage, just as in reading, will be The com- 
to break the words up into their component oAett^”* , 

Chap, letters. A good method of doing this is to sug- 
gest to a child that he should write his own name. 

He is sure to be eager to do this. You will tlien 
show him how diliicult this is to do in the case 
of a long name, and how the name can be broken 
up into letters. He now feels the need of learn- 
ing to write letters separately, and has a purpose 
for doing so. You have thus got the interest of 
the children on your side, and the progress made 
will, be twice as rapid as it would have been 
under the old uninteresting and unintelligent 
method. 

5. We have seen what the material of the first Writing 
lessojis should be, let us look a moment at the 
method. If a man who proposed to teach cart- 
building was to place a model cart and the wood 

and tools in front <'f bis pupils, and then leave 
them to build it as best tliey could, you would 
call him no sort of a teacher at all, and his pupils 
would have a right to complain. And yet this is 
a method of ‘ teaching ’ writing commonly adopted 
in primary schools : the poor little boys are given 
copy-slips and writing matmials, and then left to 
tliemselves to puzzle out how the letters should 
Ik) formed. Clearly in the first lessons in writing 
tlie children’s power of imitation should be used. 

6. All the copies should be set bv the teacher 

^ 1 • p p 1 be set on 

himself on the blackboard in front oi the class, blackboard. 
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He should stand well to the left of what he is 
writing, so that they oan all see Iwia ho is writing 
the letters. If he is not a good writer by nature, 
he should practise this, but he may be very sure 
that he cannot teach little children to write better 
than he writes himself by giving them faultless 
copy-slips to copy from. Copy-slips are useful 
aids to the teacher, but ml for use with begin- 
ners. The careful teaching of writing in the 
earliest stage is very important, in order that the 
children may acquire the habit of forming their 
letters correctly. Beautiful results are sometimes 
produced by children who have written their 
letters partly from left to right, and partly .from 
right to left, and have touched up tlioir work 
afterwards. These results are entirely valueless ; 
they are pictures drawn in ink, not written letters. 
Brom the beginning a child should be allowed to 
write his letters only in the proper manner, just 
as he will write them all Ids life, and without any 
retouching. The habit of forming a letter in the 
wrong way, or of lifting the pen in the ndddle of 
a joined group of letters, when once formed, is 
very hard to break. 

For this reason tlie copies set should be care- 
fully graduated both in difliculty and length, so 
that a child may take in each whole word or 
group of lettei’s in one good look at the black- 
board, and then be able to write it without lifting 
his eyes or pen from the writing-board. Words 
in which four or five letters are joined together 
are not suitable for the Ist class, because a boy 
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in that stage cannot carry a picture of such a 
word in his head. 

7. It used to be customary to make little Writing 
children write very large letters, and this custom unuMewarUy 
unfortunately lingers still in the country. In 

order to ensure that they write tlieir letters 
clearly, and in order to prevent them from 
developing a small hand, it is better that begin- 
ners should write a somewhat larger hand than 
that which they will ultimately adopt. But 
there is no good reason for teaching them to 
write letters of a huge size, and very little con- 
sideration will show that this is unreasonable and 
unnatural. 

Grown-up people with large hands and arms 
find it very hard to write letters over half an inch 
in height neatly, much more so little children 
with their little hands and arms. For beginners 
an average height of a quarter of an inch is 
ample. 

8. To aid the children in keeping the letters Newiand 
of an even height, lines should be drawn on the guidbg 
writing boards. The neglect of the leaching of 
writing is well illusti'ated by the fact that the 
children are often allowed or required to draw 

these lines themselves. Needless to say the 
irregular lines so drawn, if the children attempt 
to keep between them at all, are more of a 
hindrance than a help. The lines should be 
drawn by the teacher. As a great deal of time 
would be wasted daily if the teacher had to draw 
the lines afresh before each writing lesson, he 
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should draw them once for all either with some 
indelible substance or by light scratches with a 
penknife. Lines so drawn will not interfere with 
the movement of the pen. 

9. After children have learnt how the letters 
are formed by watching the teacher write them 
on the blackboard, and have acquired the habit of 
fonning them correctly, it will be possible for the 
t(}aeher to economise time by the use of copy- 
slips and transcription. Tlie value of the latter chapi 
exercise in teaching spelling will be shown in the 
next chapter; but in India, where the printed 
script of the reading-books is practically identical 
with the written script, transcription is also a 
useful aid to the teaching of writing. 

10. The class must be kept together. The 
teacher must guard against the tendency of the 
better writers to try to write too fast, and to 
develop an individual hand too early. Common 
faults should be illustrated on the blackboard, 
and the teacher should show the class how to 
avoid them. 

Neatness and clearness are particularly impor- 
tant in this stage. 

11. The children will now be able to write 
copies fairly easily, and they will be beginning to 
use writing in connection with their other studies. 

The teacher must therefore remember that it is 
not his object to give the children the power to 
write well on occasion, but to implant in them 
the habit of writing well on all occasions. Too 
often boys who write excellent copies during a 
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writing lesson are allowed to develop a careless 
and almost illegible style in their other written 
work. This habit is still further encouraged by 
the system of allowing the first exercises to be 
done roughly, and then a fair copy to be made 
for record purposes or to show an inspecting 
■ officer. In after life the boys will have no time 
or inclination to make fair copies of what they 
write. The writing which a boy does when he 
leaves school will be in the style of his exercise 
books, and not that of his fair copies ; the former 
will become his current hand. It is easy for a 
teacher to insist on a good standard of writing in 
his class, even when the written matter is only 
an arithmetic problem dictated. But if he ever 
.permits his pupils to acquire the habit while at 
school of writing carelessly, they will never cure 
themselves of it. 

12. It is clear that rapidity in writing is now Rapidity, 
of importance. Boys should in this stage be 
allowed to develop their natural individual hand- 
writing, in order that they may write fast ; but 

the teacher must insist that it is a good, clear 
handwriting, and not too small. 

13. By the time the boys reach the top class Fourth 
of a primary school they will have mastered the written 
technical difficulties of writing. Just as in the 

ease of reading, the subject-matter is now of im- 
portance; ie. the manner in which they use 
writing to express their thoughts. This is often 
classified separately as composition; but apart 
from the fact that it is a mistake to multiply the 
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names for school subjects, it can be properly 
treated of here, because the time formerly occu- 
pied in teaching writing will now be occupied 
partly in dictation, which is dealt with in the 
next chapter, and partly in written composition. 

14. The written composition in a primary 
school usually, and quite correctly, takes the form 
of letter-writing. This is not only the most 
useful, but the easiest form of composition. In 
it the boys express their own thoughts in their 
own language to someone whom they know. The 
faiatter at first is more important than the form. 
Boys who can talk freely often find themselves at 
a loss for anything to say when they sit down to 
write a letter. It is therefore a good plan to 
require them to write down fiist on their slates 
all that they can think of that will be suitable to 
put in the letter, and then to write the letter 
from these notes. If the letter is always written 
on a certain day in the week, the teacher should 
one week tell the children the subject of the next 
week’s letter that they may, during the week, 
think of items to include in it. Often the teacher 
will simply say : ‘ Next week you will write a 
letter to your father, telling him all that hap- 
pened during the week.’ The great object in this 
early stage of composition is to cultivate in the 
boys the ability to express themselves freely in 
writing. Since letters should express the indi- 
vidual thoughts of the writers, it is not wise to 
adopt the method, so suitable for essays, of com- 
posing a model composition on the blackboard. 
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with the help of the whole class. For the same 
reason each letter should be corrected with the 
child who wrote it by the teacher. The teacher 
will point out how much of interest the child has 
omitted, for the letters of beginners are always 
very short, and how the sentences might have 
been tetter composed. Faults which are found 
in a number of the letters should be explained to 
the whole class, and illustrated on the blackboard. 
xiiTo composition which has teen practised in 

connection with the reading lesson will here be 
of great assistance. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE TEACHING OF SPELLING. 

1. We learn to spell in order to be able to 
write correctly. Spelling also helps us in read- 
ing ; but, since boys often make numerous mis- 
takes in spelling a piece dictated to them, which 
they have just read fluently, it is evident that 
the connection between reading and spelling is 
not so close as is generally thought. In fact, 
spelling is chiefly a matter of the eye, and not of 
the ear. In some languages this is more the case 
than in others. In English the sound of the ohup. 
word is very little help towards the spelling, *‘*’**' 
since the same sound is represented in writing 
by many different groups of letters. In Urdu the 
ear is of more use, since the sounds of the words 
resemble much more closely the sounds of the 
letters of which they are composed; but even 
here we find different letters with almost identical 
sounds, the most frequent source of en’or in spell- 
ing. We conclude, then, that the simplest and most chap, 
effective way to learn spelling is through the eye, * 
by looking at a written word and then writing it. 

Where oral spelling is used in connection with 
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the reading lesson it is a device to save time, 
often a necessary device in priinaiy schools; but 
it should never be adopted as the principal way 
of teaching spelling. Eemember that before a 
boy can spell a word orally he must picture the 
word in his mind as a written word. 

Chap. 2. The teaching of spelling will naturally Tmn- 
begin with transcription. Before setting the class 
to transcription, the teacher should draw attention 
to those few words which may have a difficult or 
unusual spelling. After the transcription the 
hardest words should be dictated to them to see 
if they have transcribed carefully. Spelling mis- 
takes should always be copied out several times by 
the boys who made them, in order that the correct 
form of the word may be impressed on their eyes. 

3, In the higher stages spelling will be taught Dictation 
by means of dictation. There are two kinds of 
dictation lessons, the one which is a test of the 
pupils’ ability to spell, and the other which is an 
instruction lesson in spelling. The latter should 

of course be the usual form of lesson, the former 
should only be practised about once a month. 

4. In the spelling lesson the dictation should Method of 
always be of passages previously read or tran- 
scribed, because spelling is not a matter of guess- 

work, but of observation. Nothing is taught by 
requiring boys to spell words which they have 
never seen. The following is a typical example 
of the method to follow : 

The teacher will first read a passage over with 
the boys from their reading-books, and will draw 
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special attention to words of difficult spelling, 
writing them up on the blackboard, so that the 
correct form may be impressed on their sight, chap. 
The boys will then close their books and take up 
their writing materials, while the teacher turns 
the blackboard round. The teacher will then 
dictate the piece slowly, making suitable pauses. 

Ho should never repeat a word or clause wliile 
dictating. This mistaken custom, which is very 
common, only confuses the attentive scholars, who 
have written the clause correctly the first time, 
and encourages the lazy ones to inattention. If 
the boys are all attending properly, and the 
teacher is not dictating too fast, there is no reason 
left for this repetition. 

It is a good plan for the teacher to- require the 
boys to fix their eyes on him as soon as they have 
finished writing each clause ; he can thus easily 
tell when the whole class is ready to proceed to 
the next clause. 

If the class is small, it is by far the best j)lan 
for the teacher to correct each pupil’s dictation 
separately with the boy who wrote it ; but this 
will not often he possible. The device of using 
the pupils to correct each other’s work must 
usually be adopted. Each boy must exchange his 
slate with that of another who is not sitting near 
to him; reading-books will be opened at the 
passage dictated, and the teacher will refid it 
through while the pupils correct mistakes from 
the book. The dictations will then be returned 
to their owners, the class will stand up, while the 
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teacher walks round and inspects the work. If 
ha finds any common mistake, he should write 
the word on the blackboard and impress the 
appearance of it on the pupils. Pupils will then 
write out their mistakes severiil times. 

5. In dictation lessons given as a test the 
teacher should select a passage which the boys 
have read or transcribed some time before. The 
boys will not of course look at it, but will listen 
while he reads it through in a natural voice in 
order that they may recognise the sense of the 
passage. If they do not follow the sense of a 
piece of dictation, they arc liable to confuse one 
word with another of similar sound; if they 
understand the sense, they will know that only 
one of the two similar words will give the proper 
meaning to the passage. In other respects the 
lesson will follow the lines of the instruction 
lesson described above. 

6. The teacher should not neglect to dictate 
occasionally the names of places which occur in 
the geography lessons, and such other names as 
may occur in their other school work, ejg. in 
nature study, a knowledge of the spelling of 
which is important. 
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THE TEACHING OF AKITHMETIC. 

1. Few subjects of the Primary school curri- 
culum are harder to teach well than arithmetic. 
Yet in no subject is it more important that the 
teacher should use intelligent methods. It is com- 
paratively easy for him to obtain from his pupils 
neat exercise books filled with accurately-worked 
examples, but too often these are the result of a 
mechanical application of set rules learnt by rote. 
Unless the children understand something of the 
principles and practical- usefulness of these rules, 
their intelligence is not being trained nor will 
they be able to apply their knowledge in after life. 

2., The amount of arithmetical knowledge which 
children possess when they come to school, the 
foundation on which the teacher must build, varies 
considerably ; but it is probable that every child 
of six is able to count up to three, and to dis- 
tinguish between one thing, two things, and three 
things. The number, however, will have no 
moaning for him apart from the objects counted. 

The first object of the teacher’s instruction must 
be to show that the relationships betw'een numbers 
are permanent, whatever the objects are that they 
qualify; that is to say, that 3 — 1 = 2, whether it be 
one cow taken from three cows, one boy separated 
from three boys, one pencil lost out of three pencils. 


Chap. 
Vi. 1 , 3 . 
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3. The teacher will therefore begin with groups The analysis 
of objects of the same kind, and analyse the 
numbers of which they are composed. He should 
take care not to begin with one object and add 
another, saying, ‘ one, two,’ because the child will 
then think of the first object as called ‘ one,’ and 
the second as called ‘two.’ He should rather 
hold up one pen, and say, ‘ This is one pen,’ and 
the other, and say, ‘ This is one pen ’ ; then put- 
ting the two together, ‘ Two pens.’ Then, taking 
away first one of the pens, and then the other, 
show that, by taking one pen from two pons, one 
is left. He should do the same with writing 
boards, ink pots, books, strokes on the board, etc., 
until the boys thoroughly understand that one 
and one rdake two, and one from two leaves one, 
whatever the objects are which are being counted. 

In the same way, he should show that three is 
either 1 + 1 + 1, or 2 + 1, or 1 + 2, and that 
3 — 2 = 1, and 3 — 1 = 2, using concrete objects 
of. various kinds. Tlie ball-frame is a useful in- 
strument in such lessons, and should be constantly 
used ; but the balls on the ball-frame should not 
be the only objects counted, or the children will 
acquire the habit of thinking that numbers only 
apply to a ball-frame, and not to all objects that 
may be courted. It is a good plan to use the 
boys themselves as units, making, for instance, five , 
boys stand up, and then two sit down, and seeing 
how many are left. Fingers may also be freely 
used with beginners, e.g. ‘ Show six fingers,’ ‘ Take 
away three,’ etc. 

K.M, Jl* 
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The class should learn to write each number as 
they learn it, showing by dots on the board and 
their slates that they know what it means, e.g. 

I • I = 5 dots. When the children have learnt 
the analysis of a number, they should have con- 
stant exercises on it, e.g. ‘ If I had three cows, 
and one died, how many would I have left V ‘I 
gave two annas to Abdul and one to Sultan, how 
many annas did I give away ? ’ 

This analysis of numbers should proceed till 
ten is reached, addition and subtraction going on 
at the same time. 

4. When ten is reached the te^icher must make 
bundles of ten sticks, pens, etc., and show the 
class how, as soon as we reach ten, wo count it 
as one bundle, and keep the extra units separate. 

He should explain that wo count by tens, because p-a 
we have ten lingers, and that twelve means one 

lot of ten and two ones, twenty-five = two bundles 
of ton and five ones, fifty-three means five bundles 
of ten and three over. The writing of the? figures 
on the board helps the children soon to grasp this 
idea. At the same time the teacher must be 
careful to continue his analysis of numbers, split- 
ting up the bundles, and showing the class that ^ i*. 
fifteen does not merely mean ten and five, but is 
also composed of nine and six, eight and seven, 
etc. If the analysis of the numbers 1 to 9 has 
been properly carried out, the class has very little 
difficulty in picking up this idea. 

5. Before proceeding teyond twenty, the 
teacher should give the class very constant drill 
in addition and subtraction. Sometimes the drill 
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will be in the numbers only, e.g. 7 — 6, 8 — 6, seven 
from nine, etc. ; and sometimes it should be in a 
concrete form, e.g. ‘I have seventeen miles to 
walk, and have walked eleven, how many miles 
have I still to go ?’ ‘I have ton fingers and ten 
toes, how many altogether V It is of great im- 
portance that now that the meaning of numbers 
is understood, the answers to such questions 
should be immediate, and require no effort of 
Chap, thought at all Needless to say all aids to 
thought, such as counting on fingers, should now 
be strictly forbidden. Most of the mistakes made 
in arithmetic in a primary school are due to in- 
sufficient drill in mental addition and subtraction. 

You will notice that the teaching of addition 
and subtraction in these early stages, where the 
work is oral, has proceeded simultaneously. They 
are very closely connected, and much time will be 
saved a child if such a fact as 5 -f 4 = 9 suggests 
to him immediately that 9 — 4 = 5. 

The class will then proceed to the numeration 
and notation of figures uj) to 100. If they have 
thoroughly understood the preliminary steps, and 
the method of writing 10 and 20, this should 
present no difficulty to them. 

6. Before proceeding to written addition and 
subtraction, it is usual to begin the multiplication 
tables. Now, the multiplication tables are nothing 
but a short method of addition, and should be 
explained to the children as such. The easiest 
method is for the teacher to take his bundles of 
ten, and show how one bundle of ten and another 
bundle of ten = twenty, and another bundle of 
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ten = thirty, and another bundle = forty, etc., 
writing at the same time 10 + 10 + 10, etc., on 
tlio blackboard. Having shown how the result is 
reached in this way by addition, the children will 
readily understand that, instead of saying ten 
and ten arc twenty, ten and ten and ten are thirty, 
etc,, it is much shorter to say two tens are 
twenty, three tens are thirty, and so forth. In 
this way the class will have arrived at the ten 
times table without any difficult process of reason- 
ing, but at the same time intelligently. The ten 
times table is the best to begin with, partly 
because the children have already been accus- 
tomed to bundles of ten, partly because it is so 
easy for children to remember. Having once 
grasped the idea with this simple table, they will 
the more readily proceed to the other less simple 
tables. The teacher must now show how when 
we want to add up any other number of equal 
quantities we use the same plan ; for instance, 
one bundle of two is two, two bundles of twos are 
four, three bundles of twos are six, etc. He will 
also write on the blackboard 2 + 2 + 2, etc., to 
make his meaning clear. When the children 
have learnt the ten, the two, and three times tables 
in this way, they should have understood the 
meaning of the multiplication tables, and it should 
no longer be necessary for the teacher to pursue 
this lengthy method of instruction. He must, 
however, show them how the tables are connected, 
e.ff. that 2 X 6 = 6 X 2 ; this he will do by making 
two bundles of six, and breaking them up into 
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six bundles of two; a few illustrations of this 
should suffice to explain the idea to the children, 
chup. ' 7. When the meaning of the multiplication 
*' tables has been? explained, they should be thor- 
oughly memorised verbally; tliat is to say, the 
children should be taught to know at once that 
twice six is twelve without any exercise of reason- 
ing. These tables, together with the simple 
mental additions and subtractions which have 
been already taught, form the basis of all the 
arithmetic taught in a primary school. When 
they are once understood, they should not give 
the mind any future cause for thought, but should 
be used as tools for solving arithmetical sums; 
Chap, just as l^e mere recognition of the words by sight 
in reading should not give the mind any trouble 
after the first stages, but should be used as a 
means for understanding the matter read. 

Besides mental drill in the mere numbers, the 
teacher will also give practical illustrations of the 
tables to show their use, e.y. ‘ There are nine boys 
in a class, and I give them each three annas, how 
many annas must I give V ‘ There are five desks 
in a class-room, and six boys at each desk, how 
many boys in the class ?’ etc. 

8. Before treating of written sums, I must 
emphasise the fact that in a primary school 
mental arithmetic is of much more importance 
than written arithmetic. We have seen that 
arithmetic is taught (i.) partly for its practical 
utility, (ii.) partly as a basis for further studies, 
(iil) partly that through the methods employed 
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the mind may be trained. Now in the affairs 
of everyday life it is mental arithmetic that we 
most constantly employ. Unless we need to 
keep a record of a sum, wo never' take pencil or 
paper to work it out until we have tried to solve 
it mentally; indeed, writing materials are fre- 
quently not available. The man who can cal- 
culate quickly in his head the profit or loss 
involved to himself by any tiansaction has very 
much the advantage over a man who can only 
work out the result laboriously on paper. Again 
(ii.) the arithmetic learnt in a primary school is 
the basis of the further m-atbematics learnt in a 
secondary school. The moie certain and quick 
we are in these elements, the better equipped we 
are for this higher work. When a boy is work- 
ing out a long and difficult sum, every subsidiary 
calculation, which he cannot reckon in his head, 
means not only waste of time and paper, but 
also additional thought and attention diverted 
from the main sum ; just as in reading, a boy who 
has to study the forms of the words from the 
letters has his miud diverted from the meaning 
of the passage he is reading, or as a man playing 
a musical instrument, if he has to think carefully 
where to place his fingers, has his mind diverted 
from the beauty of the piece he is playing. 
Naturally (iii.) better training to the mind is 
given by intelligent exercises in mental than in 
written arithmetic. 

Let the teacher then remember that in a 
primary school written arithmetic is an aid to 
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mental aritliinctic, though the reverse may be the 
case in a secondary school. 

9. Written addition and subtraction will now 
bo commenced. In the first sums set tlio results 
will naturally not exceed 100, as this is the limit 
of the boys’ power of numeration. The headings 
— hundreds, tens, units, or ii. t. u. — should at first 
be written over their respective columns. As the 
boys have already learnt that when a number 
exceeds ten only the units are written in the first 
place, no difficulty should be experienced in teach- 
ing them in an addition sum to add the tens 
which are carried to the tens already shown in 
the next column. 

10. Written subtraction is by no means so 
easy to teach, and several pmthods of teaching it 
are followed. When each of the figures to be 
subtracted is smaller than the one above it on the 
upper line, little difficulty will be found; the 
difficulty arises when any number is larger than 
the one immediately above it. Before teaching a 
simple method of subtraction the teacher must 
first explain carefully what the process is; for 

3 6 

example, supposing the sum to be 2 a the teacher 

7 

must first explain that, since nine cannot be sub- 
tracted from six, a ten must be taken from the 
next figure and added to the six, making it six- 
teen, from which nine can be subtracted, leaving 
seven. He will then point out that the three 
has been reduced to •'wo, so that the remainder of 
the sum is, two from two = nothing. He should 
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explain Low this is justified, because 36 =1106 
only 30 + 6, but also 20 + 16. If the children 
have been properly drilled in the analysis of p. 
numbers up to twenty, they will readily under- 
stand this analysis of 36. 

He will then show them a simple method of 
subtraction, such as the following : 9 and what 
make sixteen ? Write down 7 and carry 1. 
Three and what make three ? Nothing. As a 
matter of fact, this questioning form will only be 
used for the first few examples. Afterwards the 
form will be ; Nine and seven (writing it down) 
are sixteen ; three and nothing are three. This 
method of using tiie additional form in subtraction 
is much faster than the usual methods. I will 
give another example to make it clearer : 

38624 

2781 C 

10808 

The words used mentally in this sum would, be 
as follows: Six and eight are fourteen, two and 
nothing are two, eight and eight are sixteen, eight 
and nothing are eight, two and one are three. In 
every case the number in italics is written 
down as soon as it is said or thought. , Whenever 
the third number in the clause exceeds ten, as 
fourteen in tlio first clause given, it shows that a 
ten has been added, and one must be added to 
the next number to be deducted. 

11. The teaching of numeration and notation 
up to a thousand or a lakh will present no great 
difficulty. At this point it is necessary to warn 
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teachers against a common practice, encouraged 
b 7 some badly written text- books, of setting sums 
involving crores, or even larger amounts. There 
is no better training in addition given by such a 
sum as 378496532-1-48768435 than in two 
small sums, such as 3784 + 4876 and 96532 + 
8435 (the same sum halved), but, whereas the 
former sum involves quantities w+ich might pos- 
sibly be used by the Government of India, but 
certainly by no private individual, the quantities 
in the latter sums might occur iii the life of any 
individual. Concrete examples should constantly 
be used, e.gf. ‘There are 18,753 people in such- 
and-such a place; 9362 are men, how many are 
women?’ ‘The Taj Mahal was built in 1632, 
the present year is 1913; how old is the Taj 
Mahal ? 

12. The oral practice in addition and subtrac- 
tion should not be dropped when written sums on 
these rules are begun ; it should, on the contrary, 
receive constant attention. A good form of drill 
is to start witii a number, say 90, and to go 
downwards by subtracting a fixed number, say 7, 
as 90, 83, 76, 69, etc. Each boy should say the 
next number only (not 7 from 90 is 83, but 
simply 83 ; the next boy saying immediately 
76, etc., etc.). In the same way the class may 
start with a low number, and count upwards by 
adding a fixed number, e.^. 12, 19, 26, 33, etc., 
only the number required being spoken, the pro- 
cess being worked mentally. 

Additions and subtractions of larger numbers 
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should be practised, 33 + 15, 55 — 17, and so 
forth. It should be noted that the mental addi- 
tion or subtraction of such sums differs from the 
written, in that the tens should be added first, 
e.ff. in 33 + 15 the process of thought should be 
33 10 = 43, + 5 = 48, and in 55 — 17 the pro- 

eess is 55 — 10 = 45, —7 = 38. 

The value of all these e.xereises lies in their 
rapidity; with proper practice the correct numbers 
should be given almost simultaneously by the 
class. 

13. The teaching of short multiplication, when 
the tables have been learnt, shoidd present no diffi- 
culty; the carrying of the tens being similar to 
that in addition. When the multiple is ten, the 
teacher should explain how the units will all 
become tens, the tens hundreds, etc., so that the 
multiplication is simply effected by placing a 
nought to the right of the units figure, thus con- 
verting it into tens, the tens to hundreds, etc. 
He will then show that to multiply by 20, 30, 
etc., the simplest way is to multiply by 2, 3, or 
whatever multiple of ten it may be, and to affix 
a nought in the units place. He will then show 
how multiplication by 200, 5000, etc., can be 
similarly effected by affixing the requisite number 
of noughts and miiltiplying by the given number 
of hundreds or thousands. 

14. The process so far has been simple, but 
the class must now proceed to multiply by large 
complex amounts, e.y. 637. The teacher must 
first explain that to multiply by the different 
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parts of this number, and to add the results 
together, has the same result as to multiply by 
the whole number. He should prove this by one 
or two examples, of which the children know the 
answers, e.g.^J x 8 = 56 and (5 x 8) + (2 x 8) also 
equals 56. So that, if we have to multiply by 
687, all that need be done is to multiply by 600, 
by 30, and by 7, and to add the results. The 
class have learnt that to multiply by 600 we 
put down two noughts and multiply by 6, to 
multiply by 30 we put down one nought and 
multiply by 3, and multiplication by 7 is familiar 
to them, so that the sum 3784 x 637 appears as 
follows : 

3784 

_ 

2270406 = 600 times. 

113.')20= 30 „ 

26488= 7 „ 

2410408 =637 times 3784. 

Most teachers adopt the unintelligent method of (6) n»correct 
teaching children to rmdtiply by the 7 first, then 
by the 3, moving the answer on a space, and 
then by the 6, moving the answer on a further 
space. This method is wrong, because (i.) it does 
not build on the children’s previous knowledge; 
for instance, in the above sum, the children 
already know how to multiply by 600, by 30, 
and by 7, and the teacher, following the old 
system, deliberately neglects to use this know- 
ledge. It is therefore unintelligent, and is indeed 
generally unintelligible to children ; (ii.) owing to ^ 
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its unintelligibility it leads to frequent mistakes. 
Eor instance, when multiplying by such a number 
as 10,050, the children are frequently at a loss 
to know under which figure to put the results ; 
whereas they would have no difficulty whatever 
in multiplying first by ten thousand, ie. put down 
four noughts and multiply by one, and then by 
fifty, ie. put down one nought and multiply by 5, 
and by following the latter plan the figures must 
appear in the right places, (iii.) It does not 
correspond to the procedure of everyday life, and 
the practical value of arithmetic must never be 
lost sight of. If the above tuultiplication occurred 
in a business transaction, it would be far more 
important to know the result of the 10,000 times 
quickly and correctly than it would be to obtain 
the result of the 50 times; indeed, in many 
practical cases, the multiplication by 10,000 
would give a sufficiently approximate result, and 
the multiplication by 50 would be altogether 
omitted. 

In long multiplication, then, begin with the 
important, i.c. the largest number. 

15. Before teaching the ordinary rules of 
division, the teacher should show that, just as 
multiplication is a shortened form of addition, so 
division is a shortened form of subtraction. He 
should begin by giving one or two practical 
examples to show children their need for division, 
e.g. ‘If I have, 14 annas, and spend 2 annas a 
day, how long will my money last?’ etc. The 
children would naturally solve this by seeing how 
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often two can be subtracted from fourteen. With 
the aid of the blackboard, he should then'-show 
them how, by the use of the multiplication table, 
the same result can be obtained in a much shorter 
form by division. At first the method of long 
division should be used, even with simple figures, 
and the result analysed and added u]) just as in 
long multiplication, c.<j. 3407 -j- 6 will be: 


Th. 

H. 

T. 

u. 


5 

7 

7 

)3 

4 

6 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 


4 

6 

0 


2 

0 


4 

7 


4 

2 


5 

The piocedure being 3400 -r 6 = 600 and 400 over, 

400 ^6= 70 and 40 over. 

47 -r 6= 7 and 5 over 

Ans. 577 and 5 over. 

Then the short method oi division should be 
taught.. This should not present any difficulties. 
The figures of the answer should always be 
written above the figures divided as in the 
above example; this will show their proper 
value, and prevent the omission of any figure 
in division. 

16. Long division is always a stumbling-block 
to children, the difficulty being to know how 
many times the divi-ion will go into the given 
number. There is no simple plan to avoid this 
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difficulty, which is felt by grown-up people equally 
with children. Constant practice is thd only 
solution. 

All the arithmetic done in a primary school 
consists only of modifications of the above four 
simple rules, and so it is very important that 
boys should be thoroughly drilled in these rules. 
Mental practice in addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division should form part of every 
arithmetic lesson. 

Third stage. 1 7. The Compound rules are naturally interest- 
iug to children, especially if the examples given 
deal with practical calculations which the children 
can understand. No difficulty should be experi- 
enced in teaching compound addition, since the 
children arc already accustomed to carrying on 
tens from the units column, and will easily apply 
the same idea to the carrying on of every sum of 
12 pies to the annas column, and of 16 annas 
to the rupees column. 

18. These rules are taught only for their prac- 
tical value, and this fact will introduce a slight 
modification in the method of subtraction. Sup- 
Compound posiiig the sum to be Rs, 2. 5as. — lOas., the 

subtraction. method of procedure would be: 10 as. 

from 5 will not go, borrow a rupee, and add it to 
the 5 as,, then 10 from 21 leaves 11 annas, 1 
rupee from Es. 2 = Re. 1. Ans. Re. 1. lias. 

But this is not at all what you would do in 

ordinary life. Supposing you had Rs. 2 and 5 as. 
in your pocket, and wished to buy a hook costing 
10 as,, you would hand the shopkeeper a rupee. 
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and receive six annas change, which would leave 
you with one rupee eleven annas. If you handed 
the rupee and the 5 as. to the shopkeeper, he 
would simply hand you the 5 as. back, and then 
give you the 6 as. change from the rupee; he 
would also think you a very stupid person. So, 
in working the above sum, the proper procedure 
is : 10 as. from 5 as. will not go, borrow a rupee, 
10 annas from 16 = 6 + 5 = 11, one rupee from 
2 = 1. Ans. He. 1. 11 as. You will see tliat this 
is a quicker method of working such a sum, as 
lis, 8.13 as. 9 pies — Rs. 6. 1 5 as. 10 pies. The 
working is 


R. 

a. 

!»• 

8 . 

13 . 

9 

« . 

15 . 

10 

1 . 

13 . 

11 


ten from twelve two, and nine is eleven •, fifteen 
from sixtc'Ui one, and twelve is thirteen] six from 
seven one. Each subtraction, by this method, 
is simpler than it would be under the other 
metlu'd. 

1 9. Compound multiplication in the short form 
is quite easy for the children to understand. In 
the long foiiu several clumsy methods are usu- 
ally employed, e.g. the multiplication of the pies, 
annas, and rupees in separate little sums, or the 
use of multiplication by tens. A much simpler 
method can be employed if it is remembered that 
6 X 3 = 3 X 6 ; that is to say, instead of mul- 
tiplying upwards by *'he large number we can 
multiply downwards by. the smaller number of 
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pies, annas, etc. One example should make chis 
method clear: 

Bs. 387. 1 1 as. 8 pies X 457 

118.387. lias. Spies 
457 

12 ) 3 ^'6 

304 as. ...Spies. 

5027 

16) 5^1 

333R&...3as. 

137100 

36560 

3109 

17^2 Ans. Es. 177192. 3as. Spies. 

In this example I multiply downwards : first 
8x457, which gives the pies, which are reduced to 
annas, the pies left over being part of the answer ; 
then 11 times 457 ; tlie result being added to the 
annas carried over; these are reduced to rupees, 
the annas left over forming part of the answer ; 
and finally, 387 X 457, which, added to the rupees 
carried over, gives the rupees in the answer. 

This not only gives a clear sum, in which mis- 
takes can be easily detected, but it is much 
quicker than the other more clumsy methods. 
Compound 20. Compound division requires no special 
division. comment. In long compound division the 

results should be written over the quantities 
to which they refer, e.y. the results of dividing 
Ks. 177,192. 3 as. 8 pies by 457 will appear 

Rb. as. p. 

387 . 11 . 8 
457)177192 . 3 .8 

(the detailed working is omitted). 
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21. With constant mental practice the boys 
should be able to answer vety quickly sums 
such as Es. 2. 7 as. + Es. 5.10 as., Es. 7. 8 as. 
— Es. 3. 10 as., Es. 3. 6 as. x 5, Es. 6. 8 as. -r 4. 
In all cases remember that the highest quantities 

p. Vi. should be dealt with first mentally, even tliough 
that may not be the order adopted in a written 
sum ; e.g. in Es. 3. 6 as. x 5, the procedure is 
3x5 = 15 Es. + (5 X 6 = ) 30 as. = Es. 16. 14 as. 

Chap. The notion of a half and a quarter which the 
boys will have already acquired in daily life should 
be applied to money. They should know wbat the 
half or quarter of a rupee, an anna, or any simple 
sum amounts to. 

22. The written work with other measures 
(length, weight, etc.) will follow the methods 
adopted for money sums, and when the tables 
have been properly memorised will cause no 
special trouble. 

23. The mental work should be made as prac- 
tical as possible. It is quite common to hud 
boys working out sums involving feet, yards, fur- 
longs, etc., without having any idea what these 
terms represent. Now, we by no means always 
find ourselves provided with rules or measuring 
tapes when we wish to judge lengths in ordinary 
life ; and it is a very valuable practice for boys 
to learn to estimate distances at sight. The 
teacher should begin by asking the boys to esti- 
mate the length of a pencil, a slate, the black- 
board, a window, etc., and should test their 
answers by actual measurements with a ruler. The 
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boys will then estimate the length of the room, 
its height, distances in the playground, etc., the 
accuracy of their answers being always tested by 
the teacher. After practice of this kind, which 
children naturally find very interesting, a class 
may become very expert in judging distances and 
lengths at sight, a power which will stand them 
in very good stead when they leave school. If 
scales are available, it is also good to practise 
the boys in estimating weights (of books, etc.) 
by hand, checking their results with the 
scales. 

24. Of course other mental exercises in addi- 
tion, subtraction, etc., similar to those outlined in 
paragraph 21, will be practised at the same time. 
Problems involving more than one rule should be 
constantly introduced both in the written and 
oral work, such as ‘ I buy five dozen eggs at 
3 as. the dozen, and sell them at 4 as. the 
dozen, what is my gain ?’ Tliis class of problem 
is often classified separately as ‘ Profit and 
Loss,’ but notliing but an intelligent knowledge 
of the compound rules is required for their 
solution. 

25. Some knowledge of fractious will be re- 
(piired of boys before they leave a primary school. 
Fractions are usually most unintelligently taught, 
since teachers are apt to lose sight not only of 
their meaning but of their use. Knowledge of 
which no use can Ix) made is valueless, and it is 
a much better exercise for the mind to work out 
several short intelligible and possible sums than 
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one long, unintelligible, and impossible one. By 
an impossible sura I moan such a sum as : 


l +i-A 

■f' ^ ri' T 


' or 


3+2 


. 7 

¥ 


because it is impossible to conceive any circum- 
stances arising in the life of any ordinary person 
in which he would be faced by such problems. 

Let the sums set be short and intelligible. 

26. The boys will already have some under- Explanation 
standing of ‘ a half ’ and ‘ a quarter.’ This know- of fractwus." 
ledge should bo the basis oir which the ‘teacher 
builds. He will first explain that when anything 
is divided into two equal parts each of these 
halves is represented by and so on with the 
oilier fractional parts. This explanation must be 
carefully illustrated by concrete examples, e.g. by 
dividing a lino drawn on the blackboard, an 
orange, a strip of paper. It is best to give the 
boys strips of paper with which they can them- 
selves follow the operations of the teacher. The 
teacher should prepare his own devices for the 
explanation of fractions, and not rely on prepared 
fractional charts, which seldom convey a clear 
idea to children. After showing the meaning of 
a single fraction, the teacher will analyse into 
■|, |, etc,, in order to prepare the way fpr addi- 
tion. A ruler divided into inches, and eighths 
and other fractious of inches, is a very useful 
help in such explanations. If this analysis is 
thoroughly carried out, and the children gather 
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the idea that only fractions with similar denomi- 
nators can bo added, the teaching of the addition 
and subtraction of fractions should be a com- 
paratively simple matter, as also that of the 
reduction of fractions to their lowest terms. The 
children at this stage are older and quicker to 
grasp an explanation. The great detail required 
in the explanation of arithmetic in the lower stages 
should no longer bo necessary, but the teacher must chap 
be very careful to see that the children do under- 
stand the meanings of the rules they are learning. 

In mental arithmetic, simple sums, such -b 
1,, should bo constantly practised. The 
simplest rule for the addition of fractions with 
one for numerator is to add the denominators to 
form the numerator of the answer, and multiply 
the denominators to form the denominator of the 
answer. Other simple rules for mental work can 
easily be discovered by the teacher. 

The application of fractions to whole numbers, 
treated as units, should be practised. Such (ques- 
tions as of six, of sixteen, should be imme- 
diately answerable by the class. 

27. The multiplication of fractions is one of 
the easiest rules in arithmetic. It should be 
carefully explained to the class that the cancel- 
ling is done only to save reducing the answer to 
its lowest terms, e.g. |- x f is quite 

correct, but it saves time and trouble to do the 
reduction first, as : 

j V 2. — s 
^ X - y 0. 
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28. The division of fractions is usually taught Division of 
quite unintelligently, by sijuply giving the for- 
mula, ‘Turn the divisor upside down and mul- 
tiply.’ This, in itself an excellent method of 
solving the sum, is complete nonsense unless 
it is explained. 

The proper method is to start with the division 
of a single unit, 1, by a fraction. The teacher 
will refer to the original explanation of division, 
namely, that it is a simplified method of finding 
out how many times one number can be sub- 
tracted from another. It is clear, therefore, ^ 
can be subtracted from 1 seven times ; therefore, 

1 .f ^ = 7. If the children keep this notion of 
division clear in their heads, tliey will not be 
puzzled, as they often are, by the fact that when 
a number is divided by a fraction the result is a 
larger number than the one divided. The answer 
tells us how many times the fraction can be sub- 
tracted from the numlwr. The teacher will then 
proceed to the division of larger numbers by 
fractions ; clearly, if j will go seven times into 
one, it will go six times as often into six = 42, 
etc. Again, if will go seven times into one, | 
will go into 1 only half as often, as it is double 
as big a number as |. This may be illustrated 
by 12 -r 2 = 6, but 12 4 = 3, etc. ; the children 

should be able to see this for themselves. There- 
fore, 1 -r goes the half of seven times, or ^ 
times. A number of illustrations of this point 
should be given, and Lb(5 children should be led 
to discover for themselves that the simplest and 
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quickest method of obtaining the result of dividing 
1 by a fraction is to turn the fraction upside, 
down. This will always give the right answer, 
e.g. Now, if will go into one ^ times, it will 
go into any fraction of one that fraction qf ^ 
times, it will go into of one, for instance, only 
^ as often as it goes into one. Therefore, ^ 
- divided by is g of We thus come to the 
rule that when wo wish to find how many times 
one fraction will go into another, we first find the 
number of times the fraction will go into 1, and 
then multiply the result by the fraction which 
wo wish to divide. Now, wo can always toll the 
number of times a fraction will go into 1 by 
simply turning it upside down, so that all that is 
left, when this is done, is to multiply by the 
fraction wc wish to divide. Therefore, 

f ^2_3v7_21 nr 91 

This is one of the hardest rules to explain to 
children, and the teacher slunild proceed step 
by step in consecutive lessons to make the 
explanation clear. Once the explanation is 
clearly understood the rule of procedure is 
very easy, namely, that to divide one fraction 
by another, turn the divisor upside down and 
multiply. 

Simple 29. Simple proportion is most easily explained 
propoition. means of fractions, and also most easily worked 

by moans of them. For example, compare four 
annas with a rupee, and you find that 4 as. is 
or of a rupee, and a rupee is or ^ of 
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four annas. By the use of similar illustrations 
in simple numbers, in money, in length, etc., the 
teacher will show to the children that (i.) two 
things to be compared must be of the same kind 
or denomination. (Just as fractions cannot be 
added or subtracted till they are reduced to a 
common denominator, so when feet are compared 
with yards the yards must be reduced to feet for 
the purpose of the comparison, rupees must be 
reduced to annas before they are compared with 
annas, etc.) (ii.) When we wisli to find the ratio 
or proportion of one number to another, we divide 
it by that number ; for instance, in the example 
given, we compared 4 as. with a rupee by dividing 
it by a rupee, reduced to sixteen annas. Having 
thoroughly explained these two principles of pro- 
portion to the class, the teacher will proceed to 
show their use by practical examples of the 
simplest character, e.g. if 5 books cost 10 annas, 
how many will 2 cost ? Obviously they will cost 
less ; therefore, we ( ompare the less number 2 
with the greater number .5, and the sum will be 

X 10 = 4 as. Then harder examples will be 
given, e.g. ‘ In how many days will 12 men do a 
piece of work which .*5 men can do in six days V 
Obviously they will take less time ; therefore, we 
compare the less number 5 with the greater num- 
ber 1 2, and the sum will be X 6 = |- = 2-^- 
days. 

If simple interest is taught, the children simple 
should be taught to understand why we pay 
interest, and practkal illustrations given. The 
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teacher will have no difficulty in finding a 
number of these from his own experience and 
from those of the children. The working of a 
simple interest sum will be simply a case of 
proportion. 

30. In these last two stages, when the written 
sums are longer and more complicated, it is very 
essential that every calculation which a boy finds 
it necessary to write down should be shown up 
with the sum when it is submitted for correction. 

If proper attention has been paid to mental 
arithmetic, the number of such subsidiary calcula- 
tions which a boy cannot solve in his head will bo 
proportionately small, but such as they are they 
slioubl always appear as intcgi’al parts of the 
working of the sum. When sums are worked on ch»p 
paper, permission to make a rough copy first on 
a slate or scribbling paper should never bo given. 

The excuse sometimes offered for this practice is 
that it teaches boys to be neat, whereas of course it 
teaches the exact oppo.site. Wlnui a boy leaves 
school, he will not have time or inclination to 
make fair copies ; and as in the case of writing 
his style will be that of his rough school copies. 

But, besides encouraging untidy habits of Writing, 
this fair copy system also induces careless and 
slovenly habits of thought. To save himself the 
trouble of thinking, a boy will often write down 
little calculations on his rough paper which he 
could very well solve in his head. As stated at 
the beginning of this chapter the aim of the 
teacher should be to ensure that as much of the 
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work as possible should bo done mentally, so in 
the later stages particular stress should be laid 
on clear and concise working. Clear and concise 
written work is a sign of intelligent and accurate 
thought. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography 
must begin 
with the 
neighbour- 
hood. 



1 . Elementary geography 'deals with the earth 

in its relationship to man. In order to make it cimp 
intelligible, the teacher must start with that part 
of the earth which is known to his pupils, and 
gradually extend their knowledge to the limits 
prescribed for teacfiing in an elementary school. 

2. The teacher should begin by giving the 
names of the north, south, east, and west, and by 
showing his pupils the simple way to find them 
by means of the sun. From this beginning, he 
will proceed to explain the more elementary 
terms used in geography, such as mountain, river, 
island, using as illustrations the physical features chap, 
of the neighbourhood. Those of which no natural 
examples are to be found in the vicinity he 
should illustrate • by models made in the com- 
pound, e,g, an island, a peninsula ; for this pur- 
pose he will only require a little sand or clay and 
water. More abstruse terms, such as volcano, he 
may well omit for the present. The ability to 
repeat a geographical definition by no means 
implies a proper understanding of the term which 
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it defines. But, fortunately, geographical defini- 
tions are so simple that, 'with the aid .of these 
practical illustrations, either from nature or models, 
a teacher should have no difficulty in making 
their meaning clear. A proper understanding of 
geographical terms is a necessary preliminary to 
the study of geography. 

.‘1. Simultaneously with the explanation of The meaning 
these terms, the teacher should explain the mean- a*inap.*** 
ing of a map. First let the boys draw a plan 
of tlie schoolroom to measurement, then one of 
the schoolhouse and compound. Stepping is a 
useful form of measurement to employ, because 
after the seliool and compound have been drawn 
it is easy for the boys to draw a plan of a larger 
area, such as a few fields, without any difficulty 
aiising from the use of measuring instruments. 

Of course for the actual drawing of the maps and 
plans rulers should be employed, or pieces of 
paper marked with inches, quarter inches, etc. 

One such inch or quarter inch would be used to 
represent the length of a step. 

The first real difficulty which the teacher will Sonie. 
encounter is that of explaining how maps of the 
same size may represent areas of very different 
sizes. He should, therefore, make the children 
draw at least two maps of the schoolroom of 
different sizes, representing the step in one map 
by an inch or half inch, in the other by a quarter 
inch. By comparing the maps he will show that 
the larger map allows them to put in more 
details, but the smaller map, while giving less 
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room for details, gives room for them to draw 
larger areas. To impress tliis idea, he would do 
well to show the class maps of the District, the 
Province, and India, and to point out how the 
children’s village is marked large on the district 
map, small on the provincial map, while on the 
map of India there is no room for it to be marked 
at all. He will then explain that the unit of 
measurement in a map is a mile, which is repre- 
sented by did'erent measurements, according as 
the map is of a large or small area. He must 
further explain carefully how the geographical 
terms which the class has learnt are represented 
in maps, c.g. mountains by thick lines, rivers by 
wavy lines, which gi'ow wider as the river 
approaches its moxith. 

4. In the next stage the hoys will begin with 
a study of the District. Resides studying the 
physical features, revenue divisions, and chief 
towns, the boys should learn the chief industries 
and occupations followed in the district, e.g. where 
leather is worked, where corn is grown, wliero salt 
is mined. Roys cannot discover these facts for 
themselves ; the teatiher must tell them ; but they 
should bo able to .suggest reasons from the nat\ire 
of the country why different occupations are fol- 
lowed in dilierent places. Now, some of the 
places in the District will not be remarkable for 
any particular fact : in what way is the teacher 
to help the class to remember them intelligently? 
By connecting these places with the boy’s home 
through a sense of direction. 
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5. The most practical use we make of geo- The 
graphy every day of our lives is in finding our 
way to places to which wo wish to go. If the t''e sense oi 

. p 1 • in mrection. 

place IS very familiar to us, as Ins schoolhouse to 
the schoolboy, we find our way there without 
effort of thought, just as we read without noticing 
the letters, or say ‘12’ when twice six is asked 
us. Our difficulties arise wlieu we have to find 
our way to a place to which we have never been 
before. We are then obliged to rely (i.) on our 
knowledge of the road or direction which wo 


obtain from others or a map; and (ii.) on our 
ability to use this knowledge, i.e. our sense of 
direction. Eveiyone has experienced, probably 
more than once in his life, the diflicidty of find- 
ing his way to some place, whether in town or 
country, his only guide to which has been either 
a slight general i<lea of the locality gained 
from experience or from niaj)s, or the directions 
given him by others. Indeed, there are many 
people who nut only have much difficulty in 
finding their way under such circumstances, but 
who cannot accurately direct a stranger to a 
place, even though they arc themselves quite 
familiar with the way to it. These difficulties 
are chiefly due to a defective, because untrained, 
sense of direction. Ihit this sense can be rendered 
very acute by training and practice, as we can 
see from the examples of guidcis, sailors, hunters, 
etc., though no man i^ horn with such an instinct 
of direction as is possessed by some animals, e.g. 
pigeons, dogs. 
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6. One of the chief ways, therefore, in which 
a primary* school teacher can help his pupils to 
turn their study of geography to practical account 
is by giving them a sense of direction. When 
teaching the District the teacher should carefully 
teach the roads and communications from one 
place to another, beginning with those which start 
from the boy’s home. Every boy should be able 
to tell the shortest way from his house to any 
place of importance in the District, the chief 
places he would pass on the way, and the natural 
obstacles, e.ff. rivers and mountains, he would 
encounter on his journey. He should be taught 
to use in his imaginary journey such railways as 
may be available. He should also learn to cal- 
culate from the map the approximate distance of 
the places, and to estimate the time it would take 
him to reach them whether by road or railway. 
Boys will take a keen interest in puzzling out 
the answers to such problems with a map, and in 
time the ways become so familiar to them that 
they are able to picture in their minds the posi- 
tion on the map of any place mentioned, just as 
grown-up people naturally do. But the sense of 
direction cannot be cultivated by the use of a 
map only, for while a boy may be able to remem- 
ber the relative position of two places on a map 
he may, at the same time, lose sight of their 
position relative to the place where he is standing. 
He should, therefore, be practised in describing 
his journey without a map, e.g. ‘I should first go 
five miles east in that direction (pointing) till I 
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come to the bridge over such and such a river ; I 
should then go northwest two miles, sd^ that the 
place I want to reach is about there ’ (pointing). 

This use of geography is almost if not entirely 
neglected in primary schools at present. It is, 
however, one which is both intelligible and inter- 
esting to the pupils. How valuable it is you can 
realise for yourself if you consider the time, 
trouble, and vexation which would bo saved if 
people were less liable to lose their way. 

7. The geography of the Province follows Third stage, 
naturally on that of the District, and should bo provinoe. 
taught in the same way. The teacher must be 

very careful not to rely too much on the text- 
book, and if the children use text-books not to 
allow them to memorise tliem in any way, but 
only to use them as an aid to memory. 

He should not let the children burden their Avoid 
minds with a multitude of geographical names. 

After learning the natural features of the Pro- “““«*• 
vince, and tlie manner in which they affect the 
character and occupations of its inhabitants, and 
the principal means of communication, only those 
names should be learnt wliich the children can 
connect with some fact of interest or importance. 

This point will be further explained when the 
geography of India is dealt with. 

8. Map-drawing of the District and Province Map- 
forms an important part of the teaching. The *^‘**®8’ 
ability to copy a map conrectly is in itself of 

little use, though it must form the first stage of 
map-drawing. The object of map-drawing being 
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to impress the picture of the map on the mind, 
together tvith the relative position of places on it, 
it is clear that great iniportauce should be attached 
to the drawing of maps from memory. It is very 
common to find a class able to copy a wall map 
<piite neatly and accurately, but quite unable even 
to draw the outline correctly from memory. It 
is clear that the map-drawing they have learnt 
has been of little value. The aim of the teacher 
should be to enable the class to draw the maps 
from memory, and thus memory-drawing should 
be constantly practised. 

Fourth 9. In proceeding to the geography of India the 

stage, should bear in mind that he must connect 

the new knowledge with that which the ehildren 
have already acquired. He should first deal with chap 
the geography of India in its relationship to the 
Province which the children have studied. Too 
often the study of the geography of India de- 
generates into the memorising of a number of 
geographical names. Geographical names of 
themselves have no interest or value. Let the 
teacher think how often in his own life he has 
had occasion to use the strings of geographical 
names {e.g. the names of the districts in another 
Province) which he was made to memorise at 
school ; indeed, how many of them he forgot when 
he left school. If these names have never been 
of any use to him, why should he pass on this 
useless information to his pupils ? What his 
pupils will need is a thorough impression on their 
minds of the appearance of the map of India, 
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with the position of the most important towns 
and the reasons for their importance, a knowledge 
of the physical features as they affect the charac- 
teristics, industries, and occupations of the inhabi- 
tants, some knowledge of the different ])eoples of 
India and their languages, and, finally, some 
knowledge of the chief means of communication 
from one part of India to another. 

10. As an illustration of the wrong method of 
teaching the geography of India, let us take the 
usual method of teaching the riv(irs of India. 

Diiap. The boys are set to learn the rivers of India in 
grou])S, e.g. the tributaries of the Ganges. In 
ancient times, when travelling was by road, every 
river was of importance, either as an obstacle on 
the road, or as a means of shortening a journey, 
but now-a-days, when, outside his own Province, 
no one is ever likely to make a journey except 
by railway, the great importance of rivers has 
vanished. Only the larger rivers are of import- 
ance as transport ways and sources of irrigation. 
During your life how many rivers outside your 
own Province have you heard mentioned or read 
of in the newspapers ? You will be astonished if 
you consider this question to see how small the 
number is. With the exception of the Indus, 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and some six or 
seven other largo rivers, you will proljably find 
that your sole acquaintance with the other rivers 
outside your Province w’s gained at school, a 
knowledge which has never proved of any use to 
you. I take the case of rivers merely as an 
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example, and not because their names are of any 
less value than those of many towns, etc., which 
boys are often required to memorise in school. 

Let the teaclier, then, use his own experience to 
guide him in choosing the geographical knowledge 
which he gives to his pupils. 

11. When teaching the physical features of a 
country, connect them not only with the map, but 
also with the character and occupations of the 
people. The interests of young children are with cimp, 
man and living things more than with inanimate 
nature, and the need for employing this interest 
in their geographical lessons should be kept in 
mind. Let the children see why jute is grown 
in E. Bengal, why Karachi is a large port for 
corn, etc., etc. The class should bo led to suggest 
reasons for these and similar facts for themselves. 

The importance of the Himalaytis as a natural 
boundary to India should suggest itself to any 
child who studies the map ; and they will readily 
understand that all the invaders of India capie 
through the passes on the northwest frontier, till 
European nations began to colonise India from 
the sea. History as a separate • subject is not 
taught in primary schools, but history in connec- 
tion with the geography lesson should freely be 
introduced when necessaiy. For example, the 
children should bo led to suggest for themselves 
that the nearer we approach the north-western 
frontier the more nearly will the languages 
spoken resemble Persian, the language of the 
early invaders, while in the south of India the 
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languages of the earlier inhabitants will still 
predominate. On the other hand, near Madras 
and Calcutta, which were the first places to be 
largely colonised by the English, they would 
expect English to bo much more in use. 

12. From a study of the physical features the 
nature of different parts of the country, e.g. desert, 
forest, will naturally follow, together with some 
account of the climate, e.g. monsoons. 

From the vegetable life we proceed to the 
animal life. Not only the wild animals indigen- 
ous to various parts of India, but also those used 
for domestic purposes, should be taught ; and the 
reasons why different animals are used in different 
parts of the country should be suggested by the 
children themselves. 

Not every teacher will be able to give interest- 
ing lessons about all the chief places of India, 
but every teacher should bo able to give interest- 
ing lessons on some parts of India; and it is 
better that the children should have an intelligent 
knowledge of some places in India, and a good 
general notion of the whole, than that they should 
have an exhaustive, but quite barren and unin- 
telligent acquaintance with the whole. 

13. Finally, the chief means of communication 
should be taught, i.e. railways. We have seen 
how these should bo taught, when dealing with 
the geography of the District, and when describ- 
ing a journey to Europe with a higher class it is 
quite usual for the teachers to require boys to 
show the route and the chief places passed on the 
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way ; but for some reason it is most unusual for 
teachers to teach the railway routes through India, 
though this knowledge is probably of more prac- 
tical use to the boy tlian any other part of Indian 
geography, and also serves to fix in his mind the 
relative position an<l distance of towns. Of 
course the teacher should not attempt to teach 
all the minor railway lines any more than he 
should teach all the small rivers ; but a well- 
taught boy should be able to tell the routes he 
would follow in going from his home to Calcutta, 
Karachi, Bombay, and other large tt»wns. It will 
add to the interest if places of importance, such 
as Oacca, Murree, Srinagar, are included, to r«?ach 
which part of the journey must be made by water 
or road. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TEACHING OF NATURE STUDY. 

I (Imp. 1. We have seen that boys are naturally quick Observation 

' to notice anything that strikes their attention in trSned” *** 
their surroundings, but that they do not observe 
closely, and are careless of details. Nature study 
should not only show them the relationships and 
meanings of the objects they observe, but also 
train them to notice the essential elements of 
what they se(\ Good observation does not mean 
paying attention to everything you see, but the 
power of noticing those things which you wish to 
Chap, notice. Just a.i a gooil memory rejects all thiit 
is not worth remembering, and holds securely 
those points which are of pormanent value, so a 
good observation passes over the trivial and un- 
importiint features of the objects seen, and fixt's 
the attention on those which are important to 
the observer. Take the example of trained obser- 
vers: a hunter does not notice peculiarities of 
scenery or plants which may take the attention 
of his untrained comprinon, but he will see signs 
of game and the animal itself long before his com- 
panion does. A sailor will be able to recognise 
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the build of a ship that is sighted far off', and 
even to tell you its size and the direction it is 
going before you may have been able to tnake out 
whether it is a steamship or a sailing-vessel. 
These are instances of observation trained to 
special ends, but few people realise how unobser- 
vant they are in ordinary matters. Try to draw 
an animal that you see every day of your life, 
such as a dog, and you will find at once that 
your difficulties arise not so much in the use of 
the pencil, but from the fact that you have never 
observed the animal carefully. Whei-e do its 
eyes come ? what is their shape ? how long is its 
head compared with its body? these and other 
such difficulties confront you at once. Again, 
are there not some words wliich you still find a 
difficulty in spelling aright, although you have 
seen them hundreds of times ? 

2. Nature study should train boys to notice chujk 
the essential peculiarities and (pialities of the 
natural objects they see around them, and 
should assist them, by giving them such reasons 

for these qualities and peculiarities as they 
would be unable to discover for themselves, to 
take an intelligent interest in the natural 
world. 

3. Nature study is a peculiarly suitable study 
for children in a rural school, because, without 
requiring any other instruments but their senses, 
their intelligence, and their natural surroundings, 
it opens up to boys a wide field for intelligent 
thought. Many boys who leave a rural school 
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for farm work will have no further opportunity 
to read books ; such other reading, writing, or 
arithmetic as they may do will be of a very 
practical character. Hut if a hoy has learnt to 
take an interest in the animals, plants, and the 
natural world around him, there is no reason why 
the habits of wider intelligent thought which the 
school has, or should have implanted in him, 
should die out. All boys are not by character 
equally interested in this study, but there are 
very few boys to whom it does not in some way 
appeal. 

4. Nature study teaching, in the form of the Defects of 
object lessons usually given in a primary school, imswi^***** 
is neither intelligent nor interesting. It is not "y**'"*- 
tiHp. intelligent, because it does not build on the 
pupils’ previous knowledge. What should wo 
• think of a teacher if he began his work with his 
new boys by teaching them to say ‘mama,’ 

‘ papa ’ ; and yet a teacher does not see that he 
is equally ridiculous when lui gives boys (some- 
times not even jimior boys) a lump of sugar, and 
tells them to taste it and notice that it is sweet, 
or when he points out to them in a picture that 
a cow has four legs and two horns. It is not 
interesting, because it is purposeless. Each lesson 
wp. has generally no connection with the one before : 
the few (if any) new facts learnt by the children 
are disconnected and lead nowhere. The* children 
see no purpose in the lesson ; they do not see, for 
instance, how learning to name the parts of a 
flower helps them to do anything. 
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5. As the stages in the teaching of nature 
study depend entirely on the curriculum laid 
down by the education authorities, it is not pos- 
sible to describe the methods of teaching stage by 
stage. We must be contented with describing 
the general methods to be followed. In the first 
place the lessons should be grouped together in 
series. The teacher’s aim is to give the children 
a knowledge of the relationships between things 
and the causes underlying them. This he can 
only do by grouping and comparison. An ox by 
itself is neither big nor small ; it is big compared 
with a rat, and small compared with an elephant. 

The causes of germination and growth are the 
same in an oak and a buttercup. Let him then 
group his subjects in connected lessons, sind show 
by comparison their points of resemblance and 
points of difference, and let him lead the children 
to suggest rtiasons for these points of difierence. 
Very often the reasons suggested by the children 
will be quite wrong ; but, if the suggestions show 
intelligent thought, the exercise has been of vahu'. 

G. The earliest lessons prescribed will probably 
be about animals, because children are chiefly 
interested in living things. Let us suppose one 
group of lessons to be ‘ Beasts of Burden.’ The 
teacher will naturally take for a l)asis the animal 
most commonly used in the neighbourhood, pos- 
sibly the' camel. lief ore giving the lesson he will ch;ip. 
have told the children some days before the 
subject of it, and have asked them to observe 
the animal for themselves out of school, and to 
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compare it with a horse or some other common 
domestic animal. When the lesson begins he 
will find out what special peculiarities they have 
noticed, and will draw attention to others (using 
a picture) which they have overlooked. He will 
then try to lead the children to discover for 
themselves some of the reasons for the camel’s 
peculiarities — his long neck, his flat foot, his 
mode of chewing, etc. ; also, his advantages and 
disadvantages for transport purposes when com- 
pared with other animals, ejj. his ability to go 
without food for long periods, his suitability for 
work on sandy tracts, contrasted with his slow- 
ness, his stupidity, etc. In these and other 
points he will compare him with other beasts of 
burden. In the same way he will treat of other 
animals, e.g. ox, tlonkey, in consecutive lessons; 
and towards the close of the series the teacher 
may interest the children by telling them of 
beasts used in other parts of the world. 

7. From the above short .sketch one important 
principle will be observed, namely, that the nature 
study done in school must be based on the prac- 
tical nature study done by the childi-en out of 
school. The teacher should always set before- 
hand the subject for the next lesson, which will 
then consist in systematising the results of the 
children’s observations, adding to them such facts 
{e.g. as to the internal structure of an animal) 
as they could not dkcover for themselves, and, 
finally, deducing from the facts a few gtaieral rules 
7- and reasons. The children should be encouraged 
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to ask the teacher questions during the lesson; 
but he must see that the questions do not lead 
him too far off the point of the lesson. 

■ With the older childreii the subjects set may 
take the form of problems, e.g. is there any way 
of telling a flesh-eating from a grass-eating 
animal ? Why can a cat draw in its claws, and 
not a dog ? Why are rice and maize grown on 
different kinds of ground ? etc. A teacher must 
come well -prepared to a nature study lesson; 
otherwise the interest children naturally take in 
their discoveries will lead them to ask questions 
which he will be unable to answer. 

8. Wherever possible the teacher should use qi^p. 
the natural objects to illustrate his lessons ; but 
when, e.g. a lesson on an elephant, it is impossible * 
to bring the natural object into school, he should 

use pictures. Frequent use must be made of the 
blackboard, e.g. sketches of a camel’s foot and a 
horse’s foot. If the teacher is not quick at draw- 
ing he should prepare the sketches before school 
begins. 

9. Technical terras should be avoided as far as 
possible ; these are only of use as helps towards 
some further idea. For example, it is necessary 
to explain the meaning of the word pistil when 
we are going to compare one flower with another. 

In itself the term ‘pistil’ does not help us to 
understand a flower at all, but it saves a good 
deal of time to use one word for this object when 
we are comparing various flowers, instead of 
describing it by a phrase every time 
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Nature study, if taught in this way, cannot fail 
to interest boys, and if a firm basis of knowledge 
about elementary objects is laid in school, together 
with the' habit and power of sound observation, 
the boys after leaving school will see meanings in 
the natural world around them which are hidden 
from their uneducated neiglibours. 
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THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 

1. We have seen how speech and writing are chan 
tiie means by which we express our thoughts: 
drawing is yet a third means. It is true that we * '• 
use speech and writing for this purpose much 
more than drawing, but this is because the value 

of drawing as a means of expression has only 
recently been ‘ revived.’ I say ‘ revived,’ and not 
discovered, because ‘ drawing ’ was used for this 
purpose before ordinary writing. The earliest 
written communications we find are all in the 
form of pictures. You will realise how useful 
drawing is as a method of expression, if you 
think how dillicult it is to recognise a person 
from a written description, and how easy if you 
have once seen a picture of him. liy teaching 
children to draw, then, we are giving them a 
most useful power of expres.sion. 

2. Just as writing used to be taught by begin- chap, 
ning with the parts of the letters, and reading by chap, 
beginning with letters instead of words, so the 
teaching of drawing used to begin with requiring 
children to draw straight lines and curves. Now 
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this method, like the old methods of teaching 
reading and writing, is neither intelligent nor 
interesting. All children like to draw, but tliey 
like to draw something intelligible, and not 
meaningless lines and curves. 

Again, school drawing used to consist chiefly 
of drawing from copies. In real life the ability 
to draw from a copy is of very little use, and 
the ability to draw from a copy well by no means 
implies the ability to draw from a real object. 

3. Since we wish to teach children how to 
represent things which they see, the teacher 
should start by giving the class real objects to 
draw from. At first the objects must be of the 
simplest nature — a pencil, an envelope, a slate, 
etc. Now, the key to all drawing is a ])roper 
sense of proportion, first between different ])arts 
of one object, and then between one object and 
another. So the chief aim of the teacher in this 
stage is to train the children to observe the 
correct proportions of the object they are draw- 
ing, e.g. the length of the top of the slate com- 
pared with that of the sides. 

4. The teacher slioidd })lace the object to be 
drawn in a conspicuous place in front of the class ; 
for instance, on his table or fixed to the wall. 
He will point out and discuss with the class the 
nature and length of each stroke to be drawn, 
let them draw it, and then draw it himself on the 
blackboard, He should not draw liis line till 
they have drawn theirs; otherwise the children 
will simply copy his drawing, and not try to 
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draw the object itself. When the drawing has 
thus been built up line by line by the children 
on their slates or paper, and by the teacher oil 
the blackboard, the children will compare their 
drawings with, his, and see how his drawing gives 
a better picture of the object than theirs do. 
They should not correct their drawings from his, 
as the aim of the teacher is to make them draw 
correctly from the object; but when the most 
common mistakes have been discussed, the teacher 
should rub out his drawing, and the class should 
then see if tlioy cannot make a better copy of the 
object, while the teacher walks round and helps 
those, who have shown the worst results at the 
first attempt. This fom of lesson may be use- 
fully adopted for practically all the drawing 
lessons in a primary school. 

Since the teacher in this stage is not tiying to 
teach the proportions between different objects, 
but only the proportions contained in one object, 
it does not matter what size the object is, whether 
a key, a spade, or a door, so long as it is a 
familiar one, in the drawing of whicli. children 
are likely to be interested. 

0. Ill the earliest lessons probably the children 
will draw on slates, and a certain amount of rub- 
bing out will be necessary ; but the teacher 
should discourage rubbing out as much as pos- 
sible. If the nature and length of each stroke is 
properly discussed by the teacher with the class 
before it is drawn, the rubbing out will be reduced 
to a minimum. 
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6. Frequently, at the close of a lesson, the 
children should be required to draw rapidly from 
• memory some object which they have drawn in a 
previous lesson. This exercise may be varied by 
the teacher telling them that in the next lesson 
he wants them to draw some object from memory, 
which they must observe out of school, 6.g. the 
horizontal bar. Or, again, he may hold up before 
them some simple object, e.g. a knife, for a minute, 
and tell them to observe it closely ; then put the 
object away, and tell them to draw it from 
memory. The aim of all these exercises is to 
teach the children to observe the proportions of 
objects quickly and correctly, and to carry the 
pictures of the objects in their heads. 

7. Children, as we have seen, are chielly in- 
terested in life; and they are very fond of 
representing motion. It is impossible for them 
to draw human and animal forms correctly, but, 
if these forms are represented by strokes and 
ovals, there is no reason why they should not bo 
introduced at once to add interest to the lessons. 
A man . walking, running, sitting, kneeling, boys 
playing ball. Hying kites, dogs running, etc., etc. ; 
all these, and many more, can be represented by 
simple lines. The one thing on which the teacher 
must insist is that the lines representing tlie 
body, legs, etc., must be correct in proportionate 
length. (The head of a child is larger in pro- 
portion to the body than that of an adult.) 

8. Drill in mass drawing on slates is also 
useful, i.e. the drawing of circles and ellipses, with 
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the pencil starting from a central point and 
describing circular or elliptical lines of gradually 
increasing size, and without lifting the pencil 
from the slate. With a few little touches, leaves, 
legs, etc., can be added to convert the results 
into apples, ducks, and so forth, to make them 
more interesting. The object of these exercises 
is to give the children a free command over the 
pencil. 

9. In the second stage the proportion between 
different objects must be taught. At first similar 
oljjects — e.g. balls of different sizes — will be placed 
on the table at an equal distance from the class, 
and the children will be required to show by 
their drawing that they have recognised the 
relative sizes of the objects. 

1 0. But objects also differ in size to our sight, 
according as they are near or far from us. The 
next stop, then, is for the teacher to place similar 
objects (two only at first) of the same size at 
unequal distances from the class, and to show 
them, first by illustrations on the blackboard, 
and afterwards by drawing with the class (as 
described in paragraph 4), how we represent 
distance by reducing the size of remoter objects. 
This will need very careful teaching, and the 
teacher should not proceed to the next step until 
the class has thoroughly mastered it. This next 
step will naturally be the representation of two 
or more dissimilar objects, e.g. a ball and an ink- 
pot, first side by side, and then at unequal dis- 
tances from the class. 
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11. Constant practice should be given in 
memory exercises. In this stage the memory 
drawing will not be confined to the drawing of 
single objects, but will also include the drawing 
of two or more objects grouped together, e.g. 
an apple and an orange side by side, two oranges 
of which one is three feet further off than the 
other. The exercises in memory drawing should, 
of course, be much simpler than those in object 
drawing. 

12. The curricula for the upper classes vary 
considerably, so it is not possible to draw up any 
general lines of procedure. But in the higher 
classes the children will probably be required to 
group objects so as to form a picture, and may 
also learn shading and the elements of perspective, 
which is simply the alteration in the proportions 
of a single object, caused by one part of it being 
more distant than another. The easiest way to 
begin the teaching of perspective is by means of 
the ellipse which appears at the top or bottom of 
a cylindrical object, such as an inkpot, according 
as it is held below or above the eye. 

13. A few general rules are appended : 

(i.) It is better for a child to start a whole 
drawing afresh, after careful observation 
of the object, than for him to produce a 
correct drawing after constant rubbing 
out and alteration. 

(ii.) The most useful form of drawiug is that 
which enables us to illustrate for another’s 
benefit an object which is not present. 

B.M. I 
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So memory drawing should be constantly 
practised. 

(iii,) The teacher is not training the boys to 
become artists; he should, therefore, aim 
at producing a good level of drawing in 
the class, and not be satisfied with the 
good results of a few boys who may have 
natural talent. 

(iv.) When chalks are used the colours of nature 
should be copied. There is neither use 
nor beauty in purple horses, green dogs, 
etc. 

(v.) The subject of a drawing lesson should 
always be such as can be completed in a 
single lesson. It is better to leave a 
drawing unfinished (though if the subject 
has been properly chosen that should 
never be necessary) than to set the 
children to the uninteresting task of com- 
pleting it in a second lesson. 

(vi.) As a sequel to the preceding principle, the 
teacher must encourage rapid drawing. 
The time should be spent in the observ- 
ing of the object, not in the actual 
manual work of drawing it, which should 
be very rapid. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TEACHING OF DRII.L. 

1. Since primary education is to lay the 
foundation for life in general, the schoolmaster is 
concerned with the bodies of his pupils as well 
as with their minds. This fact is recognised by 
the inclusion of drill in the primary curriculum. 
The teacher must not mistake the object of school 
drill. T\^ views as to its aim are very prevalent 
among teachers — (i.) that drill is intended to 
develop the bodily strength of their pupils ; (ii.) 
that drill is a recreative exercise. Neitlier of 
these views is correct, (i.) If drill were the only 
form of bodily exercise taken by schoolboys, it 
would certainly be necessary in order to prevent 
their bodily development from being stunted. 
But as a matter of fact boys spend most of their 
time out of school in bodily exercise, whether 
work or play. Moreover, fifteen minutes’ drill 
every day, or perhaps every other day, is not 
likely to make any appreciable difference in their 
natural strength. Many boys who have never 
atteiuled school or been drilled are much bigger 
and stronger than schoolboys of the same age. 
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(ii.) Drill is certainly useful in enabling boys to 
stretch their limbs, which would become cramped 
if they sat too long in school. But the same 
result could probably be better obtained by let- 
ting the boys play some game. Certainly an 
elaborate system of exercises would not be needed 
for this purpose. Moreover, drill requires close 
attention and does not relax the mind. 

2. The courses prescribed for school drill are 
evidently designed towards some definite end. 
We have seen that this is not the development of 
strength, except in so far as the exercises do not 
allow any part of the body to remain neglected ; 
indeed, the exercises do not appear to be directed 
towards special muscular development. We have 
also seen that drill cannot take the place of games 
as a mental relaxation. What then is its object ? 
If you consider the exercises thoughtfully, you will 
see that tliey are designed to teaeh skill in the 
use of the limbs and a ready command over them. 
Tliis does not come by nature any more than 
other forms of skill come by nature. Learning 
to walk, for instance, is a long and laborious 
task for infants, and, though boys can of course 
walk when they come to school, you have only to 
look at a class which has been well drilled in 
marching, or at a soldier, to see how far this 
simple form of skill can be improved by training. 
It is the same with other motions. It is only 
by constant practice in making movements in the 
right way that we learn to make them neatly, 
rapidly, and without unnecessary effort. Take 
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another example. A small boy, learning to write, 
grips the writing-board, screws his body into an 
unnatural position, holds his pen very tight, and 
probably also follows the motions of his hand 
with his tongue. What a great deal of unneces- 
sary effort 1 When he can write fluently all these 
unneeessary muscles are relaxed. Take, again, a 
boy who has come to school later in life than 
most boys, and is big and strong. He will 
probably think that the drill learnt by the other 
boys is wasted on himself. But tell him to per- 
form some simple exercise, such as to touch with 
his right toe a spot six inches before him, and 
then one six inches behind him in rapid suc- 
cession several times; he will almost certainly 
lose his balance and wobble about, and his motions 
will be efumsy. All these examples have been 
given to show that, without practice, we lose the 
power of performing simple motions with our 
limbs, which we may not be called upon to do 
every day of our ordinary life, but which may be 
very useful to us on occasion, and also that even 
the most ordinary movements will be j)erformed 
with much greater rapidity and ease after a 
course of drill. 

3. The drill courses generally used in India, 
■ based on a series of indigenous exercises for the 
body, are probably as suitable as any in the world 
for the purpose of developing skill in the use of 
the limbs. A boy who has been properly taught 
the drill course of an Indian primary school 
should be as active in body as he is in mind. It 
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is not necessary to deal with the exercises in 
detail, and only some general rules for the 
guidance of teachers will be given : 

(i.) In the attainment of bodily skill it is as 
necessary for the boy to use his mind and 
will as it is in the acquirement of other 
forms of skill. A boy cannot perform 
drill exercises properly without concen- 
trating his attention on them. The slack 
and lifeless drill which goes on at some 
schools is (piite valueless. Attention is 
needed for the simplest exercise ; indeed, 
it is needed for standing still. Children 
when comfortably seated in the class-room 
may be able to remain still for consider- 
able periods, but you will find it is quite 
otherwise if you wish them to stand at 
attention even for two minutes in the 
playground. Do not think, then, that 
there is any relaxation of the mind in 
properly executed drill. 

(ii.) The position of the whole body is of im- 
portanee in each exercise, not only the 
position of the limb that is being moved. 
For example, when the arms are raised 
above the head, the feet should be firmly 
plan bid, tlu; body erect, the head thrown 
back, and the arms stretched to their 
fullest e.xtent. 

(iii.) The movements shoidd be executed smartly 
on the word of command. This is most 
important. A well-drilled class will 
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execute the inovcmeiits as soon as the 
words of command leave the teacher’s 
mouth, so that it appears as if the limbs 
themselves obeyed the teacher’s com- 
mands without any effort of will on the 
part of the children. Such a result can 
only be achieved by constant attention 
and practice. 

(iv.) Vary the exercises as much as possible, 
liemember you are not trying to develop 
any particular muscle, but to give each 
boy a ready coiiimaiid over his whole 
body; so never go on with an exercise so 
long that the muscles used are likely to 
feel tired. Even teachers who do vary 
their exercises are apt to give the class 
too many consecutive exercises on one 
part of the body. An arm exercise should 
be followed by a leg exercise or marching, 
and that again by a body exercise. Only 
in this way will the boys learn to use at 
once any limb, which they desire to move, 
quickly and without unnecessary effort, 
(v.) The teacher should move about as little as 
possible. Wlien teacliing a new exercise 
it will no doubt often be necessary for 
him to go up to individual boys and help 
them to attain the right position. But 
once this has been learnt the teacher 
should direct the drill from one spot, so 
that all the members of the class may feel 
that his eye is on them. 
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(vi.) The teacher should very seldom be silent 
during the drilling lesson. He should be 
watching the whole class, and calling out 
directions to those boys whose position is 
incorrect, or who are drilling slackly. 

‘ Head up, Abdullah,’ ‘ Shoulders back. 

Ram Chand,’ etc., etc. This is what is 
meant by teaching drill. Merely showing 
boys the exercises is of no more use than 
giving boys copy-slips and letting them ohap 
teach themselves to write. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES OF TEACHING IN 
RURAL PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

1. The teacher in a rural primary school in Pecniiar dr- 
India is generally in sole charge of the whole ^f^^chers 
school. This fact exercises a very great influence “i ''®)® 
on his work. If ho has learnt at a training 
school to «onstruct a time-table for a single class, 
and how to prepare elaborate notes of lessons, he 
gives up all these accomplishments when he starts 
single-handed in a primary school. He feels that 
the training school prepared him for work under 
conditions quite other than those with which he 
is faced, and only too often discards wholesale 
the methods ho learnt there, and relapses into 
the primitive methods of school organisation and 
discipline of the untrained teacher. Now, it is 
not the teacher’s fault, but that of the training 
school, if the training has not been arranged with 
a view to the future work of the teacher, but it 
is the teacher’s fault if he rejects the useful part 
of his training with that which is inapplicable to 
his present circumstances. 
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2. In the first plaee, there is no reason at all chM 
why he should not map out the work of the year 

for each class, month by month. Indeed, if he 
does not do so he is sure to find himself in diffi- 
culties at the end of the year ; one class wiU have 
finished its reading-book, while another class will 
not be near the end of its course. Again, if the 
teacher cannot prepare detailed notes for each 
lesson, as he did in the training school, he can at 
least make some preparation for his lessons, as 
pointed out in Chap. VIII., paragraph 4. Finally, 
the teacher has no excuse for abandoning the 
methods of teaching which he learned at the 
training school. That many teachers do so can 
only bo attributed to their own laziness and 
unfitness for the teaching profession. 

3. So far all that the teacher has leArnt at the 
training school will stand him in good stoatl, but 
he may now find himself faced with problems for 
which he has not been adequately prepared. The 
first of these will Ih) the preparation of a time-table, ciiai 
If a teacher in sole charge of a primary school 
attempts to frame a time-table, he usually does 

so in order to please his inspecting officer, and he 
makes ve.ry little effort to follow it. Most such 
teachers, however, give up in despair any attempt 
to frame a time-table. Now you will see that if 
a teacher, who takes one class only, needs a time- 
table in order to ensure that he allots the right 
amount of time to each subject, a teacher who 
not only takes several subjects, but also several 
classes in them, is in much greater need of a 
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time-table; otherwise not only will he be likely to 
devote too much time to one suliject at the expense 
of another, but one or two classes are likely to 
receive more than their due share of his time and 
attention. This, as you know, is what actually 
takes place in most primary schools ; the infant 
or Ist class, which rieisds specially careful teach- 
ing, usually receives a very small share of the 
teacher’s attention. 

4. The first difficulty which the teacher finds, 
if he tries to draw up a time-table, is that of 
occupying the other classes while he is teaching 
one himself. The second difficulty arises from 
the fact that the classes are probably of very 
uneven size. Is the teacher to allot half an hour 
for reading to the 4th class, consisting perhaps of 
two boy * and the same amount of time to the 
3rd class, consisting perhaps of fifteen boys ? The 
third difficulty is material, and arises from the fact 
that very few priniaTy schools or teachers are 
provided with timepieces ; so that it is generally 
impossible for a teacher to divide up his day into 
exact periods. 

5. The conse(|uenco is that the teacher gives 
way to these ditficulties, calls up one class after 
the other at random for oral work, while of the 
other classes one may be set to do writing, and 
the others are left idling, while nominally em- 
ployed in reading their text-books. To this 
pernicious system are duo the habits of mental 
laziness which are such a marked feature of 
Indian schools. The boys are too small to do 
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anything by themselves except learn unintelli- 
gontly by heart, or write carelessly on boards. 

They are being deliberately taught the practice of 
wasting their time without making a noise. Their 
whole attention is directed iwt to what they are 
doing, but to the purpose of keeping quiet and of 
not interrupting the teacher. 

6. Now, boys can be kept quiet not only by chap 
making them fix their attention on keeping quiet, 
but also by giving them something to do which 
so interests them that they do not feel inclined 
to be restless. Boys cannot fix their attention 
on two things at the same time; if they are 
chiefly concerned with keeping quiet they cannot 
pay much attention to the work they are doing. 

If, on the other hand, their attention is engaged 
in the work they are doing, they are quiet without 
any conscious effort to be so. The former plan 
is that usually followed in primary schools ; the 
latter is the correct plan. If the whole of the 
school time was fdled with interesting work, 
primary schools would be much less dull and far 
more popular. There are a good many subjects 
wliicli a class can do by itself without the imme- 
diate supervision of the teacher, and yet which 
are interesting and useful. There are fewer in 
the infant class than in any other, while this 
class has also very little ability to work by itself. 

It should therefore have shorter school hours. 
Every hour that these little boys spend idly in 
scliool does serious harm to their intelligence and 
power of application. 
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The second difficulty, that of the uneven (2) Oral 
classes, can be overcome by making the periods d‘d vary 
of oral work of uneven length, proportionate to 
the number of children in each class. 

The third difficulty, that of measuring the (3) Provision 
periods, can only bo satisfactorily overcome by pie*,Jt!Sthe 
the provision of timepieces to primary scliools; 
and work can never be thoroughly efficient till solution, 
this is done. This, however, is a matter for con- 
trolling bodies to decide, and does not lie within 
the power of the teacher. Meanwhile the teacher 
must estimate the length of periods as well as he 
can, just as he does at present. 

7. The simplest method of olTering a solution Specimen 
to these difficulties is to give a specimen time- desertS 
table for your consideration. This time-table will 
not of cotxrse be suitable for every school, but it 
illustrates the methods by which the preceding 
difficulties can bo overcome, and it also has the 
meiit of having been in use for some time in 
single-teacher schools, and having proved suc- 
cessful. 

(i.) The first principle on which this time- 
table is based is that, as there are two 
subjects, arithmetic and reading, which 
must be taken with eaeh class every day, 
it is best for the teacher to assign one 
period only for each of these subjects, 
and to take them, chiss after class, with 
the whole school in tliat period. (The par- 
ticular advantage of this system you will 
see under note 3.) Arithmetic, which is 
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the subject which requires the clearest chap 
thought, is taken for the first period when 
the boys’ minds are fresh. Every boy, 
on coming into school, knows that this is 
the arithmetic period and gets out his 
books at once. The 2nd and 3rd classes 
will find sums set for tliem on the board 
before school by the teacher. Similarly, 
the reading period always comes imme- 
diately after the break. A great deal of 
time is saved by the children knowing 
beforehand what they are going to do 
next. 

(ii) The second point to notice is that no 
definite length of time is necessarily pro- 
vided for each subject. The time put 
above eaeli period would be hill owed if v-* 
there is a timepiece in the school. Other- 
wise it will be suflicient for the teacher 
to spend about an hour on arithmetic, 
about an hour and a half on reading, and 
about half an hour on the other subjects. 
After a little practice the teacher should 
be able to make his lessons of about the 
right length. Indeed, teachers are already 
obliged, if they have no timepiece, to 
make rough estimates of the time in this 
way. 

(iii.) While it is necessary to fix a certain period 
for the whole arithmetic and reading 
lessons, either by the clock or by estima- 
tion, it is neither necessary nor desirable 
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to fix the length of the oral work with each 
class so exactly. On the contrary, the 
oral lessons should vary in length, accord- 
ing to the number of boys in each class. 
The whole arithmetic lesson, for example, 
will consist of about one hour and fifteen 
minutes. Between each oral lesson the 
master must spend about five minutes in 
going round the school and looking at 
the work of the classes who are engaged 
in written work, correcting their mistakes, 
and helping them in their difficulties. 
This will leave him about an hour for 
giving oral lessons to the four classes. 
Let us suppose the classes are constituted 
as follows : 1st class, fifteen boys ; 2nd 
class, ten boys ; 3rd class, ten Woys ; and 
4th class, five boys. He would then 
divide his time up approximately as fol- 
lows; 1st class, twenty minutes; 2nd 
class, fifteen minutes; 3rd class, fifteen 
minutes ; 4th class, ten minutes. On the 
other hand, if one class is good at oral 
work and another weak, he would natur- 
ally give the weak class more than its 
fair proportion of time. But no class 
should receive less than ten minutes oral 
instruction in arithmetic every day. Oral 
instruction will include not only mental 
arithmetic, but also oral explanation of 
new rules. If one class has a new and 
difficult rule to learn, it will receive a 
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longer period of oral instruction that 
day, and the other classes shorter periods. 

This may at first appear complicated, 
because it has been described in detail, but 
in reality it is a very simple system. 
Before school the teacher will set sums 
for the 3rd and 2nd classes on the black- 
board. When the boys come into school 
they will get out their slates and set to 
work at once. The teacher will call up 
one class after another for an oral lesson, 
giving to each the amount of time which 
the numbers in the class and the nature 
of the work demands ; between each oral 
lesson he will spend a few minutes in 
going round to look at the work of the 
•boys who are writing. 

Exactly the same procedure will be 
followed in the case of the reading lesson, 
which will include oral composition and 
recitation. 

(iv.) You will note that for geography and 
nature study and writing the school is 
divided into two sections. For writing 
this will always be possible, as a teacher 
should be able to supervise the writing 
of two classes in one half-hour period. 
If the curriculum is so drawn up that it 
is impossible for the teacher to combine 
two classes in geography and nature 
study, he should follow the system 
adopted in the arithmetic and reading 
K 


B.H. 
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lessons. For two days in the week he 
would spend the second period at nature 
study, taking each class in turn orally 
while the rest of the school is engaged 
in transcription. For another two days 
he would spend the second period on the 
teaching of geography in the same man- 
ner, while the rest of the school is engaged 
in map-drawing. 

(v.) The length of the break will necessarily 
vary to suit local conditions, but it should 
be long enough for the teacher to take a 
section of the school at drill, and also to 
correct the composition and transcription 
which has been done during the second 
period. 

(vi.; You will note that the 1st class, according 
to this time-table, enter school half an 
hour after the other classes, and leave 
earlier. It is a gi'eat mistake to think 
that any benefit is derived by small boys 
from sitting idle in school. On the con- 
trary, to make a little boy sit quiet with- 
out giving him anything profitable to do 
merely represses the activities natural to 
his age, and which are so essential to his 
development. Moreover, a little boy is 
unable to do any profitable work without 
help and supervision. Since the teacher 
is too fully occupied to devote all his 
time to the 1st class, it is better for him 
to employ a senior pupil to assist them 
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during the periods when they must be 
left to themselves. This pupil should be 
selected not because he is the most 
advanced pupil in the school, but because 
he shows some natural aptitude for help- 
ing small boys in their work. After 
trying several of the senior boys, the 
teacher will soon discover the pupil under 
whose supervision the infant class make 
the best use of their time. 

If Kindergarten work is taught in the 
1st class, it should l)e taken immediately 
after the break before the other classes are 
admitted. 

8. In a large number of schools the staff con- 
sists of two teachers. The preparation of a time- 
table for such a school is correspondingly easier, 
but, since many teachers may find a difficulty in 
constructing it, a specimen time-table is given 
for their guidance. 

This time-table docs not call for much com- 
ment, as it is based on the same principles as tlie 
single-teacher time-table, the chief of which is 
simplicity. 

Here, again, the oral lesson will vary in length 
in proportion to the numbers in each class. If 
the teacher, seeing that he has only two classes, 
divides his time evenly between the two, he may 
find himself devoting a whole period to the teach- 
ing of five boys in one class, and the same time to 
the teaching of twenty in another class. Although 
the head teacher will naturally take the two top 
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classes, he should not neglect to exercise a constant 
supervision over the work of his assistant ; and at 
least once a week he should exchange a period 
of work with him in order to see that the work of 
the juniors is progressing satisfactorily. He must 
also insist that his assistant keeps to the scheme 
of work drawn up for each month in the year. 

9. A second difficulty arises in primary schools 
from the fact that boys are admitted at different 
periods of the year. 

If boys coming later in the year are admitted 
into one of the higlier classes, they must have 
been studying at some other school, and should 
find no difficulty in picking up the work of the 
class. Again, if boys are admitted into the 
1st class within a mouth or so of the commence- 
ment^f the session, they may be trusted to pick 
up the work they have missed, and the wise 
teacher, though he will pay special attention to 
late comers, will not disorganise or interrupt the 
work of the class on their account. He will con- 
tinue to take the class as a whole, and will find 
that the newcomers, if they have ordinary ability, 
will in four or five months be on a level with the 
boys who entered at the beginning of the session, 
cup. This is due to the natural rivalry of children and 
the desire, common to both children and adults, 
of every individual to be like his neighbour. 
This point is important, since it is through ignor- 
ing these instincts that teachers cause themselves 
unnecessary trouble in dealing with boys who 
enter at still later periods during the session. 


Difficulty 
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The interest lOt The rulcs of the school, just like the laws 
Ljority of the state, are laid down in the interests of the 
imporb^. ®*yority, and sometimes cause hardship on the 
individual. This cannot be helped. It is the duty 
of the schoolmaster to work in the interests of 
the school as a whole, and not in the interests of 
any one individual. This does not mean that 
the teacher should not study the character and 
abilities of individual pupils, and make due allow- 
ances for natural peculiarities, e.g. shyness, stam- 
mering. Rut it means that the distribution of 
his time and of the work to be covered during 
the year should be made in the interests of the 
average majority in the school. And what is 
true of the school is also true of the class. Now, 
while a teacher does ordinarily recognise this 
principle when dealing with the higher claSses in 
the school, he is apt to ignore it when dealing 
with the 1st class. Only too often he treats the 
1st class not as a class at all, but as a collection 
of individuals, each of them coming to him for 
private tuition. Some of the evils resulting from 
this have been pointed out in the chapter on 
reading. The teacher adopting it has ignored his ciiap 
duty to the majority of his pupils. 

Method of 11. Let the teacher make up his mind, then, 
^misstone!* that he will not have more than three sections in 
his 1st class. The first section will consist of 
boys joining within two months of the beginning 
of the session, together with those who came 
towards the close of the preceding session; the 
second section will consist of all those who enter 
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the school towards the middle of the year; the 
third section will consist of those who join in the 
last quarter of the year. The last section will 
not have time to make much progress before the 
close of the year, and they will have to start 
again with the beginners at the commencement 
of the next session. This cannot be helped ; the 
interests of the class, as a whole, must not suffer 
for the interests of such late comers. The first 
section should of course all be fit for promotion 
at the close of the year. Whether the second 
section is fit for promotion or not will depend 
partly on ability, partly on numbers ; if the boys 
in it are few and bright, the teacher may be able 
to cover the whole course with them in half the 
time he takes with the first section. But do not 
let him make the mistake of trying to teach them 
individually. Every boy as he comes in must be 
assigned to one of the sections. 

It will not always happen that admissions are 
made irregularly throughout the year, and the 
teacher may bo able to reduce the number of 
sections to two, in which case his work will be 
correspondingly simplified and improved. 

12. To sum up the points in this chapter, the 
teacher of a primary school should organise the 
work of his school very carefully, preparing a 
plan of work first for the year, then for the days 
of the week, and finally, for each lesson. Every 
year that he does tins the work will become 
simpler. Having arranged his schemes of lessons 
for the benefit of tlie average boys in each class, 
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let him take a personal interest in the work of 
each pupil, considering the boy’s character not 
only from the point of view of his work in school, 
but also from that of the home from which he 
comes. When a teacher gives as an excuse for 
decreasing enrolment the plea that the parents do 
not care about education and do not wish to send 
their sons to school, ho may be generally sure 
that what the parents do not care about is the 
particular education which he gives in his school. 
This indifference very often arises from the feel- 
ings of the boys. If the pupils realise that their 
teacher is really efficient and painstaking (and 
boys know very well when their teacher is either 
lazy or incompetent), and if they find that the 
hours which they spend in school are not, as is 
too often the case, largely spent in idling, then 
they can make a school popular in spite of the 
apathy of the parents. It is true that parents in 
this country very often fail to realise that they 
owe a duty to their children quite as great as 
their children owe to them, and that they often 
keep their children out of school for selfish 
reasons, without any regard to the children’s in- 
terests. The teacher should be very careful not 
to give such undutiful parents another excuse to 
offer, namely, that their children, if sent to school, 
will only waste their time, learn nothing that is 
useful to them, and be no better fitted for life 
than if they had gone without education. 
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NOTES OF LESSONS. 


A. SIMPLE SUBTRACTION. 

Class L Time : ^ hour. 

StaifO raached. Tho class has been practised in oral addition, subtrac- 

t tion and analysis of numbers up to 20, and the simplest form of written 
subtraction. 

Aim. To teach process of subtraction when the unit to be subtracted 
|is larger than the unit above it. 

Apparatus. Bundles of ten matches, some loose matches, coloured and 
Iwhite chalk. 


1st Stage. 

I To give the 
class an 
interest in 
aim of 
lesson. 


Lesson, 

Tell tho children they are going to 
learn how to do subtraction sums 
which are too diffi<^ult for them to 
work mentally. Ask them some sums 
of increasing difficulty, e.g, 1 have 
twelve miles to go to Peshawar and 
have walked seven ; how many miles 
have I left to go ? There are sixteen 
boys in a class, and five are absent ; 
how many are present ? Twenty- 
five boys go up for an examination, 
and nine fail ; how many pass ? 

Proceed till the boys are unable to 
answer mentally; probably the last 
sum will bo too hard for them. 

Then say this must be done by 
written subtraction. 


Blackboard. 


2nd Stage. 

Concrete Count out two btindles of ten and 

working. five loose matches. Now ask a boy to 
take away nine matches from the 
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. 3rd Stage. 

Final form 
of sum. 


4th Stage. 

Generalisa- 

tion. 


Lesson. 

twenty-five. Difficulty involving un- 
tying of one bundle. 

We now have one bundle of ten 
and fifteen loose matches. Take 
away nine matches, leaving the bundle 
and six matches. Get class to name 
the result. Represent the preceding 
on the blackboard, using coloured 
chalks for the tens, and white for 
units. 

Draw two bundles of ten in 
coloured chalk, and five white units. 
Cross out one bundle, and draw ten 
more units in white. Cross out nine 
of these. Get class to name the 
result. 

Ask one boy to write 25 on black- 
board, using coloured chalks for tens 
and white for units. Ask another to 
write nine beneath the units, and 
draw a line. 

Question as to the value of the 2 
in the tens column, and suggest taking 
one ten to help the 5 in meeting the 
requirements of the 9 beneath. Light- 
ly cross out 2 and write 1 above it, 
and write 15 in units column. Then 
subtract 9 from 15=6, nothing from 
one ten = one ten. Get class to name 
the result. 

Elicit explanation that 25 = not only 
20-f-5, but also lO-j- 15. 

Give other similar examples, e,g. 
If I am eight and my brother twenty- 
three, how much oldei is he ? It is 
the 17th of the month, and the month 
has 31 days ; how many more days 
arc there in the month ? Work 
these examples with class on black- 
board. Finally elicit from the chil- 
dren the generalisation that when 
the units are less than the number 
below them, a ten may be used from 
the tens column. 

(The crossing out, etc., will be 
dropped later.) 


Blackboard. 

Tens 



Units 


iiiiiiLmttt 


Tens Units 

1 15 

J) 

1 6 


Tens Units TensUnil 
1 13 2 11 

_8 1 _7 

15 14 
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B. The same lesson, rough notes for school use. 
SIMPLE SUBTRACTION. 


N,B . — Bundles of ton matches, some loose matches, coloured chalk. 


[) You are going now to learn to do subtraction sums 
which are too hard for you to work out in 
your heads. 

I have twelve miles to go to Peshawar, and 
have walked seven ; how many miles have 1 
loft to go ? Sixteen boys in a class and five 
absent; how many present? Twenty-five 
boys go up for an examination, and nine fail ; 
how manv pass ? 

Stop when class is puzzled. 

|) Use two bundles of ten and five loose matches. 

Let one bundle bo broken up. 

Have result named. 

Represent on black board, coloured chalk 
for tens. 


Tens 


Units 


mm 


Write sum, coloured chalk for tens. 

Ask value 2 in tens column. 

Elicit explanation that 25 — not only 20-f 5, 
but also 104-15. 


Tens Units 
1 15 

J) 

i 6 


If I am eight and my brother twenty-three, how 
much older is he than I ? 

It is the 17th of the month, and the month 
has ,31 days; how many days are there in 
the month ? etc. 

When the units are less than the number to 
be subtracted from them, a ten may be taken 
from the next column to help them. 


Tens Units 
1 13 

8 
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A. RIVERS. 

Class //. Time : J hour. 

Aim. To explain the definition of a river. 

Apparatus. A rough model of a mountain in hard mud or clay in 
playground. Water in a pot. 

1st Stage. Lesson, Blackboard, 

Connect with Toll the children the subject of the 
previous lesson — rivers. Ask if they have ever 

knowledge, seen a river ; and, if so, to name it. 

If there is no river near school, take 
a canal or irrigation furrow for 
starting-point. 

Elicit from children that it is a 
stream of moving water, flowing in 
one direction between banks. 

2nd Stage. 

Movement Ask why it moves. Probably the 
and answers will be unsatisfactory. Pour 

direction, some water on the model mountain 
and then ask why it is* moving. 

Elicit that it is falling downhill. 

Say this is the case with river wate^ 
too. It starts from high ground. 

What do wo call high ground ? — 

Mountains. Elicit rivers start from 

mountains, and keep on flowing to 

lower; give the place from wnich 

they start — ‘Source.* Ask where Rivers start fro 

the water comes from in the flrst high ground ( 

jjlace. Children probably say rain. mountain aiK 

Say this is right, but rivers also flow flow down, 

in dry weather. This water comes 

under the ground. (If children know 

of snow, introduce melting of snow as 

third source.) 

State that the lowest ground is 
around the sea, so the rivers flow into into the sea, 
the sea. The end of the river is its 
‘ mouth.’ 

8rd Stage. 

Growth of Again pour water on the model 
rivers in mountain in two or three places, and 

their show how the streams unite. Say it 

course. is just the same with real rivers. often uniting 
Those flowing from the same or neigh- with each oth 
bouring mountains often unite before on the way. 
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Lesson, Blackboard, 

reaching the sea. Elicit that rivers 
grow bigger as they near the sea. 

,th Stage. 

rieralisa- Elicit definition or description of a 

Dion. river as a stream of water flowing 

from a mountain downwiirds till it 
reaches another river or the sea. 


B. The same lesson^ notes simplified for school use, 
N,B . — Model of mountain. Water in pot. 


I Ask for name of river. Elicit water moving in 
one direction between banks. 


Blackboard. 


) Why does it move ? Pour water on model. 
Elicit water is falling downhill. So starts 
from high ground — Mountain. Where does 
it come from ? — Rain, springs, snow. 

Say lowest ground ia beside the sea. Give 
‘ mouth ’ of river. 


Rivers start from 
high ground or 
mountains and 
flow downwards, 
into the sea, 


) Pour water on ifibdel in three places, so that the often uniting 
streams join. with each other 

on the way. 

Elicit rivers grow bigger as they near their 
mouths. 


) A river is a stream of water flowing from high Write this on 
land or mountain downwards till it reaches blackboard, 
auutlier river or tlic sea. 


Glasgow; printed at the university press ry robert maclehose and co. ltd. 
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Idiom and Grammar for Secondary SohocAs, 1 rupee ; Questions and Answers, 
12 annas ; Book IV. English Idiom, Grammar and Synthesis, Rs. RS ; Ques* 
tions and Answers, 12 annas. Ap^ndix to Book IV., 8 annas. 

Outline of EngUsh Grammar, in five Parts. 15 annas. Krt, Re. 1.14. 
Modem Engllall Grammar, with Chapters on idiom and Construction. Re. 
1.4. Kkt. Re. 1.14. 

EngliBh Grammar Past and Present. Rs. 2.I8. Kbt, Re. 1 . 14 . 

Historical English.and Derivation. Rs. 2 . 8 . 

Oral Exercises in English Composition. 15 annas. 

A Junior Course of English Composition. I 6 annas. 

Senior Course of English Composition. Rs. 2 . 8 . Ksr, 12 annas. 

Errors in Evlish Composition. Rs. 2 . 8 . 

Leasona in Knglfsli Composition, Oral and written, for use in Indian 
schools. Book I., stages 1. and II., 4 annas ; Book 11., Stages 111. and IV., 

6 annas; Book III., Stages V., VI., and VII., 6 annas. 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. Re. 1.9. Key, Re. 1.14. 
Guide to theStudy and Composition of English, in Five Parts. Rs. 2.8. 
Key, Re. 1. 

Hints on the Study of English. By F. J. Rowe, M. a., and W. T. Wobb, M.A. 
New Edition. Rs. 2.8. 

200 Test Examination Questions for the Matriculation Examination in 
English. By W. T. Webb, M.A. New Edition. Sewed. 12 annas. 

Essay and Letter Writing. By F. H. Brooksbank, B.A. Re. 1. 

Enfi^Sh Essays. Selected and Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 15 annas. 

The Mnlring Of English. By H. Bradley. Re. 1. 

Indexing and Precis Writing. By G. B. Beak, M.A. Re. 1.9. Key, Re. 1.8. 
Engllshliossons for Asiatics. By Philip A. Wood. 12 annas. 

Modem Dictionary of the English Language. Re. 1. ^ 

ARITHMETIC. 

A School Arithmetic. By H. S. Hail, M.A, and F. H. SteYens, M.A. Parts 
1. and 11., with Answers, Re. 1.9 each; without Answers, Re. 1.4 each. 
Complete in One Vol., with Answers, Rs. 2.13 ; without Answers, Rs. 2.8. 
Answers Separately, 10 annas. Key to Part 1., Rs. 2.18. Key to Part II., 
Rs. 8.12. Key to Complete, Rs. 6.9. 

Examples in Arithmetic. Taken from ** A School Arithmetic.’* By H. 8. Hall, 
M. A., and F. H. Stevens, M. A. With or without Answers. Part I., 15 annas ; 
Part 11., Re. 1.4 ; Complete, Re. 1.14. 

A School iMthmetlC. By H. S. Hail, M. A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. , (\dap^sd^' 
for use in Indian Schools by Rev. Andrew Sims, D.A. With Answers, 
Re. 1.12. 

Arithmetic for High Schools. With a Chapter on Elementary Mensuration. 

By Gopal Krishna Gokhale, B. A Re, 1.8. 

Arithmetic for Lower Secondary Schools. By Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
B. A 12 annas. 

Arithmetic for Lower Primary Schools. By e. Marsden, B.A. 4 annas. 
The Lower secondary Arithmetic. By J. s. Devai^hayainf b.a. Re. 1 . 
Arithmetic for Schools in India. By J. B. Lock, M. A,< • Edited by T. C« Lewis, 
M.A Re. 1.12. 

Arithmetic for India. Being Barnard Smith and Hudson’s Arithnetic fox ' 
Schools. Revised and adapted for use in India by W. B. Morren, M.A. ' 18. 

Arithmetlo for Schools. By S. L. Loney, M. a With or without > 

Ks. 2.13. Or in Two Parts, with Answers, Re. 1.9 each. Examples se^ .. 

Re. 1.14 : Answers separately, 5 annas. « 

A Modem Arithmetic. Bj u. Sydney Jones, M.A Parts I. and^I., with 
Answers, Re. 1.9 each. Complete, with Answer, Rs. 2.13. 

Macmillan'S Picture Arithmetic. Books I.-III., 8 annas eaoh. Answers, 4 
annas. 

MACMILLAN & CO.» Ltd., LONDON, Bombay & Calcutta 
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